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Shaving 
Brushes 


in a remarkable 
range of styles 
25c to $7.00 at 
all Druggists 
Hardware 

Specialty and 
General Stores. 


The Safety 
Tooth Brush 


Styles of tufts 
and handles to 
suit all. 35c 
each, individu- 
ally boxed. Sold 
by Druggists 
and De- 
partment 

Stores. 






Complexion 
and Nail 


Brushes 
The Finest — 
most unique 
brushes made 
Individually 
boxed. 
Complexion 
Brushes 
$1.50 to $2.00 
Nail Brushes 
$1.00 to $1.50 
all Specialty— 
Drug and Depart- 
ment Stores. 
















Paint 
Brushes 
Home _ Brushes 
and paint 





brushes for 
every need con- 
ceivable. The 
standard line of 
the world. ‘To 
be had of deal- 
ers wherever 
paint brushes 
are sold. 
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TRADE MARK 






a standard in brush making. Until 

the Rubberset idea prevailed, all bristle 

construction in brushes was physically short lived. 

We found ways to perfection that revolu- 
tionized old principles. 

RUBBERSET method of construction has 
changed the short lived, dilapidated shaving 
brush to a lifetime of usefulness. The dangerous 
bristle shedding tooth brush, to the safety tooth 
brush. The dissolving, bristle streaking paint 
brush, to the everlastingly intact paint brush. 
RUBBERSET has made nail brushes, complex- 
ion brushes and hair brushes enduring. Alberite, 
the new material used in the handles is sani- 
tary, bright and lasting, an exclusive feature of 


RUBBERSET brushes. 


All of this is guaranteed by the inimitable process of 
taking hold of each and every bristle and gripping it in 
rubber, then vulcanizing the base to the hardness and dur- 
ability of flint. Nothing on earth can deprive this hard 
rubber base of a single bristle. 

The RUBBERSET method of brush construction adds 
ten times the life to shaving brushes—tooth brushes—paint 
brushes and other brushes but not to the cost to you. 

True the prices may scale higher than ordinary brushes 
but the quality makes the price of a RUBBERSET brush. 

Therefore, when you buy a brush your protection, your 
own interests demand that you buy a RUBBERSET. What- 
ever the price you want to pay there is a Rubberset to meet it. 


A splendid catalog picturing and describing the best features of the Rubberset line of all brushes, 
Dental Cream~—Shaving Cream Soap and Powdered Shaving Soap, FREE on postal request. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 
(R. & C, H. T. Co., Props.) 


Factories and Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 





UBBERSET is a name—a discovery — 
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Why is it that so many people, when “shampoo” is men- 
tioned, think of Packer’s Tar Soap? 


Because—Packer’s Tar Soap has been on the market for over 39 years. It has won a remark- 
able reputation for efficiency in the care of the hair and scalp. Only a product of 
unusual merit can stand a 39-year test. In all this time nothing else has been found 
to take its place. 


It is the standard for shampooing. 


# 


ORE: 
— 


Why is it that Packer’s Tar Soap is so universally approved? 


Because—A cleaner, purer soap was never produced. It is made by the cleanest methods. 
It consists of the purest ingredients. Its creamy lather imparts a sensation of 
absolute cleanliness. 





It is ‘‘Pure as the Pines.’’ 





Why is it that so many men and women have been constant 
users of Packer’s Tar Soap for years? 


Because—\t does its work so well and so thoroughly. Used systematically for shampooing, 
its effect is to keep the scalp in that cleanly and well-nourished condition essential 
Hl to maintaining the hair’s vitality, lustre and color. 





It brings health to the hair. 


Tar Soap 


Send 10 cents for a sample 
half-cake and our booklet 
the drug store nearest you. foe THE i” 8 of practical information, 


PACKER ee pe wing s 
—Teaeneate How to Care for the Hair 
>> 


Packers 


It is easy to get Packer’s 
Tar Soap. Simply go to 


0 
TOBE 4 
S00 Ra, 





It is sold by almost every 


druggist in America. and Scalp. 





The Packer Mfg. Co., Suite 88, 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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|| on advertising = No.60 feabit) faceted Ly 













—to Every New Customer 

SEND A POSTAL, Get Gilcrest’s hig 
k FREE and also his facts about his 

e oe 1g L. Poultry Lessons given t 


INCUBATORS 


f YHE most sensible statement that I have ever Successfu NCUBATOR 


— e a oe : _ 70° Start richt for biggest profits. Write to y 
read about advertising 1S aS follows Des Moines Incubator Co., 513 Second St., Des Moines, %, 


To distit 


It contalt 
sugar nor 


pronounce 
OSes | | race 
it is better 





“The reason why good advertising pays the advertiser 
is because it pays the reader.” 










are the best. On their own roots, Express paid 


under a special plan. Growing plants delivered Try it for 

FREE, yg Satisfaction a safe arrival be the jud 

. ‘. . . P guaranteed. 61 years’ experience. Write for 192 place of le 
Whether you realize it or not the question you have “Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” | for custar 
; : : : lost reliable Ros ogue— en, f fillin: 
in your mind when you buy one article instead of an- FREE, *Desseibev and prices he arly LOR gg 
. ‘ . : other plants; tells huw to grow them, Best fi abov all 

other is, “What more do I get for buying this than I and vegetable seeds, Estab. 1850. 10 greenhoasg, ip wuts ous 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 343, West Grove, Pa 


Grocers Seé 





New Book of Cuts would by buying that?” The reason is that you buy 































































i : ti ; ¢ ¢ r+) ry = a? ‘ 35c for 
ie f..... ong! te advertisers an article because it has been so well advertised and Cincinnati Iron FenceCo.| | ‘Zenda 
luRu etures No. 5°’ shows proofs of over 400 cuts in . : 7 yes nol, 
one or two colors, suitable for all sorts of advertising and so honestly advertised that the name of the article act» @ ae Riv does 
or allsorts of businesses. Dashy, brilliant things which will P : . é - & - 2 le 
attract attention to your printed matter, Seer ws- almost becomes synonymous with the article. You g Crescen 
o brighten up Blotters, Progr : at ay “a - P - ‘ 
econcementer thiggang tagutoleaders, Engraved buy because you feel you are getting the right thing Seattle, 
The Cl fied enables you . . 
nit MF Oe eee at the right price. " pea ene 
to 5344 inches wide and from 2 inche iches 
Special psc of im de i sup Ae = at sm atte xtra st. preety mr ae Fence Pecteey oe 
. e . - \ ires e for rices 
am Guts Sent by Return Mail Good straightforward advertising therefore helps you z ATT, OHIO | $50 
eae ae to buy intelligently—it enables you to know for your- “4 Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Price of Book 50 cents ‘ iN All leading 
Refunded on first order of 81.50.07 mor self that the goods are what you want; what their Lowest Prices « arieties ] 
If the book is not all we claim, we refund your m : a Pe Oe ener et ence On 2a 
Tis Peteeen: Gibbs Co ase honest merits are; how well they’re made; how long A tucubatore ch lowest prices. Hend Ser tadiaiie h 
_ **Poultry for Profit.’’ Tells ho © raise poul id the « 
they wear; how well they look; and how and why run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage ie P 
hy ioe wads 
<é° J.W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, Il. | ane Bes 


they will give you the satisfaction and service that 
you are looking for. 





oil compe 


GREIDER’ SFINECATALOGUE | __ polishing, 











x and caler ‘ I y contains 20 a ges, 
s pi ns i : d Pa lored ap ate : .. Man y closes at 
Wise advertisers know that without quality advertis- bro : ra, Low pri sil stock eid ta 
| ? : 4 How ra tnd ma ! ] hee 
ing is useless. It is not the first purchase that counts 1. May st be for someth 





used for now, 
cinal, Cor 
48 BREEDS rah gh ee ous free samp! 


thern raised, hardy and very beautifal, ask for toe i 


c 8 ice list fre 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems, Pa. 





Learn a Paying Profession 1 but the second, third, fourth and fifth in other words, 
ie dietettin dates on tive tena making you a continual customer that warrants ad- 


For seventeen years we have succe sfully. 


ion fo 
cht 









PHOTOGRAPHY vertising expenditures. Seute ce and incubators at low prices Amer- gives all the 
ica’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. for large 
Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work fine 18th Annual Poultry Book 3-IN-ONE Ol! 





R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 782, Mankato, Minn. 


3-in One” is “t 
nger, is cheaper 





become successful Terms easy—living inexpensive 
Write for catalogue—NOW ! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
— Paid S < : Both for ma | 


Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist “ie Y (CY - 
them to secure these positions. - Learn how you cat W.AD  ) ‘ 
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anager Advertising Department 
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Write for Free vatal 
APPLI ED RT 1) YS | WISCONSIN ENCUB pean (0., Box 113, Racine, 
Es 9 M4 MONEY IN POUL- 
‘ A ; \ a Foy’s Big Book Honev in UABS Gn 
" que ay an Q A Ss 
Study Applied Art at home. * i" _ tiny y/ fells how to start sme a and grow big. De 
i}/ Personal Correspondence System. y a aT ut world’s largest pt sd poultry farm and gives 
More than 12 yrs. successful teaching, (l yl rl Udvdvnvanyg yg nui mbes reat mass of use eful Ps u meee ~ i ation. a - 
a peace tay ae Practican Resvtts GuanaNterp Dinaass¥? ry Py ir F. FOY. "BOX § oa” DES MOINES, IA. 
onta Our studentsin de d b: — employers of ‘ 
Founder&Art artist i Jn COMMERCIAL DRAW Ca Ht “4 








wh PEARL GRIT fii. Por: ceGrit. an 


sharp and white. Secures right 





ARTOOD A 
TECTURAL PERSPECTIVE, Ete. Endorsed by highest authorities, 


ory i 


health, heavy laying. Supplies col for ‘Tamage 






Unequal! 


| oe ‘ae "lp ‘ 
Residence Finishing School for Advanced Students. | | lh “" ' | I Y and minerals for feathers and bone. ‘The standard io 
Sececccee SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART i lf i wll ) 2 Ge we a be 
| 50 ogo Re ee ee Know! 
LLINOIS TRAINING WHAT IS A GUARANTEE? ee eer eee oa 
| 
perma 
| 
al 














Knowledg 


| Sena @ for my Book which reltabl 
Knowledg 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES | 


Offers to voung womena three years’ course of unexce 
practical and theoretical training Cook County Hospita 


information worth many 


A is a promise to make good. 
Guarantee F 8 Ww. A. WEBER, Box 982, Radiat, ‘Minn. 


A Promise is worth exactly as much as the promiser. 

A Promiser who hasn’t already made good can’t 
promise to make good. 

This is a plain proposition. Recall it to mind the 
next time you read the catch-phrase: ‘Our car is 
guaranteed for one year,”’ or, ‘‘Our car is guaranteed 


Knowledg 
Knowledg 
Medical K 








1,300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart- 
ments. Special obstetrics is Lying-in Hospital. Private «uty 
in private institut t hy 


ure, and Massage. Write for 





during eutire training. 


Success Shorthand 


PURITAN 


ean ce « 

















paid,i2e. Pearson Squab Co., 904 Lemcke Annex, Indianapolis, Ind, 











LANGUAGES 


iL: 












A superior system taught by Expert Court Reporters for a lifetime.’’ Remember—the lifetime of that car GERMAN—FRENCH—ENGLISH 
Graduates have made highest records in International é K . | otniahae ITALIAN—SPANISH 
Soot eee. More oe graduates than any stops just at the point where the guarantee begins. || Sethea r any ¢ ned 
other school. Jeginners and stenographers enr ed rr 












| 
Instruction by mail—satisfaction guaranteed « | 
refunded. Write for FREE catalogue. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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There is one guarantee that always holds good. Itis 


WwW 
Wind 
e love 
It frest 
the writ 
a youtl 
comple 
beautifu 
women | 


J i 
CORTINA ACADEMY 


SuctEsS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


» James, ¢ 


OF LANGUAGES, 


THE GUARANTEE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT garnet ach 
That is the guarantee Henry Ford puts on his cars. 
That is why more than a hundred thousand Ford cars are in use today. <n STUDY AT HOME 
That is why your car will be a Ford, if you believe in efficiency, _ BECOME AN Li B. 


economy, endurance and service : 


t 





Suite 73 Schiller Building Chicago, Ill. 


ST U DY High-Grade 


Instruction by 


Correspondence 
Prepares for the bar. ‘Thr 

Courses: ¢ ege Post 
Graduatea Business Law. 














Conferring beg rer 
FMachelor of I iws L. B by eorvempeud nee. ( 





Ford Distributors and Branches in all the principal cities and towns 
in this country are at your very elbow to give you the service we maintain. 


Refus 
They may 
White P 
box of dr 
Send 10 « 


BEN 


Frei 


S standard resident school ig ng same instrue 
q 
begin each month. Sed for cata 30 


hota " tion, by mail, O 450 elass-room lectures. Fa 
for admission to the bar of the several stules 


pre pmine ut pee dag Guarantee s puss bar ex 

la giving Complete Course in Oratory and 

Public Spe sting ‘ tior. 
Onieials, Business Me n, Noted wu awyers and Students, 

i Large  reggeta mel I 


Ford Model T Touring Car, 4 cylinders, 5 peennngem, $690 


fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 


Ford Model T Torgedo, 4 cylinders, 2 eee: $590 
fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit ° 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF- ere 


A plato, castty-understood volume ARR 








Tas dined Protos 


HAMILTON COLLEGE. OF L iAW, “1176 Ellsworth B Ellsworth Bide. CHIC G0, il. 





LASS PINS. 


sons 
na 
Ford Model T Town Car, | Landaulet) 4 cylinders, For College School, Society or Lodge. .A4 
6 passengers, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit $900 | } NHS\ These trade 
cm 


Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, 4 cylinders, 
3 passengers, removable rumble seat, Lae $590 





siete | 
for all who heve not had. the Tm equipped, f. o. b. Detroit | 
—e,. a ati forgotten what PRACTICAL A 
hey once learne 257 ses. Re 
quires no teacher. This creat litle [TRIAD S\ 
mes’ seuaek Dalee Veoling Ford Model T Delivery Car, capacity 750 pounds $70) snag y Soap if Cres¢ 

a idin | Sterling Silver 
9 





Self Taueht ' 1erchandise, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 


mes ‘ each; $2.50 doz.; Silver plate 10c each; $1 00 doz NO 
The one chassis with different bodies. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 663 ROCHESTER, N.¥ Cryst 
LEARN AT HOME 


arvasil 


GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO 
Est. 1870. 4480 W. Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 











Ford literature gives the facts of Ford accomplishment. Write for booklet 





FOR CASES oF ! 
Delicious fo. 


“Ford Factory Facts’? and become acquainted with the Vanadium Steel construc- 
tion which makes possible the guaranty of accomplishment. Address Dept. 
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Schools, Co s and Societies. 
Hands wey illustrated Catalog with S = 
es mail VORRETY, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 
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Hahnemann Medical College 
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THIS IS NO 
ORDINARY FLAVOR 


very different 
so much so that we 


something 
distinctive, 
have called 1 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 


very 


But 


To distinguish it from all other flavors. 


no maple 
yet some 
similar to 


It contains 
sugar nor sap, 
pronounce it 
maple while others think 
it is better. 

Try it for yourself--you 
be the judge. Use it in 
place of lemon o1 vanilla 
for custards, ices, icings 
and fillings for cakes, 
candies, puddings, and 
above all for flavoring 
white sugar syrup. 

Wap 
$$c for < hott le 
/f yours 


tle Dept. EY 


Grocers sell eime 


(Canada 5 
does not, 7? 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 


Seattle, Washington 


$50 IN GOLD 
PacE—FREE 


to the person who sends us the best 
“new use” for #eeOmnme, the famous 
oil compound for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing, and preventing rust. Contest 
closes at midnight, April 30th, 1912. 

















are that your use must 
*¢3-in-One’”’ is not 
2 tical -also Non-Medi- 


should send for gener- 


The only restrictions 
be for something that 
used for now, and prac 
cinal. Contestants 
ous free sample so they 
ask for ‘*3-in-One’’ 
gives all the present uses. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42 ANG Broadway, New York City. 


wing machine oil—goes further, lasts 


xl stores—three sizes—1(¢ 


can experiment; also 





Dictionary, which 
Write to-day to 


One” is “the superior’’ se 


nger, ischeaper. Sold in all g 25c ani 50 








A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimen: should 


possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M.D., which 
sensibly treats of the 
ogical relations of both sexes, 


sexo 





and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter 
Unequall ndorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
aud medical prof 
t contains in e volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 


Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Kuowledge a Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for “Other People nd Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 


Opinions 

















Face Power . 


Winter, Women and Beauty 
Wind and « touch only 
e loveliness 
It freshens the 
the wrinkles 
m2 youthful dai 
complexion. Used 
} Deautiful l f 
women the world ov 
Refuse substitutes. 


hey may be dangé 
White, Pink 
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r Cream, 50c. a 






OX of drug 
y Send 10 cts 


rasan} 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept.24, 125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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AL FOODS 


Delicious foods our physician. 
Leading Groc ample, write 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U. S. 4 


tees a 





FOR WALLS 
AND 
CEILINGS 
GOES ON LIKE PAINT: LOOKS LIKE WALL PAPER : YOU CAN WASH IT 


KEYSTONE y NISH CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y 
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Never rub the dirt in— 
Always wash it off 


During the rainy season, the 
air is heavy with smoke and soot 
which the pores of the skin are 
constantly breathing in. ‘“lhese 
conditions, which must be 





en- 
dured, soon ruin any skin unless 
precautions are taken to intelli- 
gently counteract their ettect. 
Never rub this dirt off with your 
dry handkerchief. If it were not for 
the oil in your skin, which 
it, you would ruin the 
of your skin by the irritation of rub 


protects 


soon texture 


bing the soot and dirt over it. Instead 


of this wav which throws an unneces 
sary burden on the skin and tends to 
a overtax it, use this treatment. 

Apply your a 
W ib Fa S f evera t 


i a 
amt. 
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WACEUTT Y's Facial Soap 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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scum..quickly) 
easily. 7 
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//Polish \ 
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as bright and 


_ shiny as new. 
N | 








Man» other uses 
and Full Directions on 
Large Sifter-can 10c 
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The National Register stops mistakes 
and losses and increases trade and profit 


Money and accounts, the most vital 
part of any business are protected. 


Business is placed on the solid 
foundation of carefulness and 
accuracy. [he proprietor’s time is 
saved. He is relieved of a thousand 
worries. 


The important things in his business 
can be given more of his thought 
and attention. He can afford more 
comforts and pleasures for his family. 


The National Cash Register pre- 
vents carelessness and laziness and 
removes temptation trom employes. 


It gives full credit to the employes 
who do the best and the most work 
and makes them more valuable to 
their employers. 


Disputes and arguments are pre- 
vented. Customers are satisfied. 
Buying and selling are put on a 
just basis for proprietor, clerks and 
customers. 


Customers like to deal where National Cash Registers are used 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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MORE LEGAL TECHNIQUE 

HE SUPREME COURT of New York, by a vote of three 

judges to two, has decided, without reference to the merits, 

on a characteristic and absurd technicality, that the case of 
Rosert J. Cottier versus The Postum Cereal Company, Limited, must 
be tried again. This gives us a choice between going quietly to sleep 
and the enormous trouble and expense of another suit. The situa- 
tion thus created is one which meets most persons who go to law in 
America. The fact that there are many hundred such cases going on 
all the time is what has brought our judicial system into disrepute. 
Twelve laymen heard all the evidence. They were not only convinced 
unanimously, but convinced so emphatically that they made the verdict 
in our favor $50,000, for the sake of expressing their views of right 
and wrong. The five men of the Supreme Court, as they point out 
in their opinions, have only part of the evidence and arguments before 
them. They do not disagree with the jury or the court below about 
the merits in any particular. It is merely that three out of the five 
think we were allowed to prove too many of Post's fraudulent methods. 
In their opinion we should have shown only a limited number of his 
fakes. It is rather difficult to say anything about such a point of view. 
The country is saying all that needs to be said about the technicality 
and ridiculousness of American judicial procedure, and the situation 
is so extraordinarily bad that it must correct itself before long. The 
judges who took the point of view that the case ought to be tried over 
again are Mit_Ler, INGRAHAM, and Scorr, and even these made no argu- 
ment whatever against the justness of the verdict. Those who said that, 
when a case was decided unmistakably on its merits, irrelevant techni- 
calities ought not to force a new trial, are LAauGHLIN and Dow Lina. 
Judge LauGutin, in his opinion, said “the rulings upon the trial were 
for the most part very favorable” to the Postum Company. 

Couuier’s took a dignified, definite, consistent, and determined stand with Pos1 
with reference to defendant’s advertisements. ... The editorial was along the 
line of policy which led CoLtrer’s to decline to publish defendant’s advertisements 
in the form presented The respondent also gave evidence tending to show, 
and sufficient to sustain the determination of the jury in that regard... that 
the statements in CoLLier’s editorial to the effect that the defendant was guilty of 
deceptive advertising ... were true.... There was no evidence given in mitiga 
tion in the case at bar that had any material bearing on the question of actual 
damages. . It is not apparent how plaintiff’s compensatory damages are affected 
by the fact that CoLirer’s, acting within its rights, published a fair and honest 
criticism of defendant’s methods of advertising 
The real question is merely whether the upper courts are going to con 
fine themselves to reversals where they think they see some failure of 
justice, or whether they are going to continue their game of chess. 
Before the Supreme Court rendered this decision, one of the most en- 
lightened lawyers in New York offered to bet $5 to $2 that the case 
would be reversed. “Not because there is any reason for reversing it,” 
he said, “but merely because the chances are at least five to two that 
the upper court will reverse a libel verdict regardless of anything 
whatever in the case.” 

Judge LauGHiin’s statement of what he deems the proper rule is 
given in the following sentences: 

If, however, errors were committed, it does not follow that there should be a 


reversal. Even on review of a conviction in criminal cases the Legislature has 


commanded that “the court must give judgment without regard to technical errors 
or defects or to exceptions which do not affect the substantial rights of the parties.” 
There is no presumption that an error committed on the trial is sufficiently preju 


dicial to the rights of the appellant to entitle him to a reversal, and he is not entitled 
to a new trial unless it appears that the error affected the verdict by this prejudic« 

.. The verdict is large, but I would not say that it is excessive, for the libel is ex 
tremely denunciatory and defamatory. COoLLIER’s was rendering a commendable 
public service The defendant put its food products on the market and advertised 
them, and that subjected both products and advertisements to criticism and for any 
fair and honest criticism, no matter how severe or extreme, which did not misstate 
a material fact, the law afforded appellant no redress The evidence fairly 
preponders in favor of the respondent that appellant was guilty of deceptive advet 
tising and upon all the issues 


At this writing we have not decided whether to let the facts. 


which are now fully understood, speak fer themselves or go through all 


the effort and cost of another trial. Our purpose from the beginning 
has been less to absorb Mr. Post’s money than to show to a jury and 
the public the fraudulent nature of his advertising. That we have don 
and we are extraordinarily little interested in the question of whether 
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AN OLD. OLD STORY 


HEN JOHNSTONE’S ARMY was started west to Utah shortly 

before the Civil War, there hung upon its flanks a host of con- 
tractors who had agreed, among other things, to furnish flour at $30 a 
barrel, the price being fixed upon the supposition that they would be 
required to freight it all the way across the plains. Actually, they 
bought it from the Mormons at $4.50 a barrel and laid the foundations 
of some great American fortunes. Through friends in Washington the 
“contractors’ ring” throttled efforts to expose them. [rom aspects of the 
Ballinger case and of the assault on Dr. WiLry to the case of FouLKE 
E. Branpr is only a short cry. ° Mr. Mortimer L. Scuirr, when he 
looked about for legal talent who might persuade Governor DIX to keep 
his former valet in the penitentiary, picked out not merely men who 
might be expected to expound the law with acumen, but men_ notori- 
ously powerful in their hold upon political strings. One of these, a 
former candidate for President, and the other a man whose nomination 
to the United States Senate was only blocked by months of incessant 
resistance by a few bold men, went to the Governor. Their conclusion 
was that all was then comfortably settled. It turned out, however, that 
they could not stop a District Attorney when he found evidence of a 
long-standing wrong. A police officer collapsed as there fell from his 
lips a confession that a false criminal record had been constructed; a 
judge who had been willing to impose a sentence of thirty years in order 
to make everybody comfortable had come to the District Attorney's 
office with sobs in his throat, and the Governor had sought by a hasty 
telegram to regain a standing in the case. There are still many in this 
country who are made aristocrats by the power of wealth; the only ones, 
perhaps, for whom the [I‘uture is writing a Blue Book are those who 
seek earnestly to serve. The Light was never before so capable a cop. 
The American people have large difficulties in the field of law to deal 
with. A mass of great related problems include the case of CLARENCE 
Darrow, the McNamara correspondence, and many a subtler question in 
the criminal law. If all the facts are brought to light, and kept constantly 
in the light, the people will have character and intelligence enough to find 
the answer. They will have to find it. No man or group of men can find 
it for them. 

OBVIOUSLY 
a. SENATOR LA FOLLETTE had turned out to have the strongest 
following for the nomination among Progressive Republicans, it 
would have been the duty of Tirovore RoosEveELT to support him to 
as full an extent as possible. As the majority obviously prefer Colonel 
ROOSEVELT, it seems to us that, while Senator LA FoLvLerre is fully 
justified in remaining a candidate if he really deems such a course help 
ful to the Progressive cause, he would show the worst of judgment if 
he did not at the same time give his cordial approval to the Roosevelt 
movement. 
WHAT ABOUT IT? 
JITH THE CAUTION of science, the two Germans who have 

been so successful with cancer in mice warn the world not. to 
conclude yet that the terrible disease is about to be controlled in human 
kind. Suppose, however, that the optimistic view is right and that the 
cure can be transferred to man, are the antivivisectionists of our proud 
country going to stand idly by and let cancer be conquered without a blow 
on their part for the mice? They have introduced another “investiga 
tion” bill in the New York Legislature, to substitute their judgment and 
knowledge for the knowledge and judgment of our best scientific bodies, 
but is that enough? Summer approaches: what are these humane socie- 
ties doing for the pre tection of the mosquitoes and the flies ? 


NOVELTY 
RACING into the past what seems very new is a wholesome in 


terest. It gives a better perspectiy Probably ninety-nine ou 


4 t 
of one hundred persons suppose that “the bunny hug” is a novel phras¢ 
to describe a novel dance It was in 1902 that WaLrtacr Ir pub- 
lished his “Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” and undoubtedly the phrases 
which he used then had already been current for some time in the 
neighborhood of San l‘rancisco here the volume was published \ 
few line are these 
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LITERARY ANCESTRIES 
RACING SLANG leads to strange places. We are told that the 
modern use of “lobster” originated on the race track, to indicate 
slowness in a horse; yet in BEN JoNSoN’s “The Silent Woman,” TRUE- 
wit, desiring to insult Orrer, calls him a lobster. One of our readers 
wishes to know whether, in discussing shaving in winter a fortnight 
ago, we wished to conceal our reading of “Don Juan.” Byron says that 


SU) 


men for their sins 
Have shaving too entailed upon their chins, 
and also compares that, as we did, with some troubles inflicted upon 
women, but we were quite innocent of any memory of the passage. This 
shaving discussion offers a fine chance for our readers to tell us all about 
their favorite razors—an opportunity which some of them have not been 
slow to seize. 
PAST AND PRESENT 

NE OF THE INTERESTS in reading history is the constant re- 

minder that the problems confronting us are, in large part, the 
problems which long have troubled mankind. Take, for instance, a speech 
by an Englishman nearly three hundred years ago, and you find remarks 
that might almost have appeared in “The Outlook,” “La Follette’s,” ‘The 
Commoner,” “The Survey,” or CoLuier’s to-day. Sir JouNn CULPErPPER, 
speaking in Parliament against monopolies in 1640, attacked the tariff, 
resulting in “the decay of clothing” and in a loss of trade, and then 
passed on to his final grievance : 

It is a nest of wasps, a swarm of vermin, which have overcrept the land—I 

mean the monopolies and polers of the people; these, like the frogs of Egypt, 
have gotten possession of our dwellings, and we have scarce a room free from 
them; they sup in our cup, they dip in our dish, they sit by our fire... we may 
not buy our own clothes without their brokerage; they are the leeches that have 
sucked the Commonwealth .. . they shelter themselves under the name of a Cor- 
poration; they make by-laws which serve their turns to squeeze us and fill 
their purses. 
It will be observed that the tariff and the trusts are being attacked in 
their relation to each other and to the cost of living, and the very lan- 
guage used is often of the kind which our conservative friends to-day 
would call sensational. 


ALEXANDER’S SECRET 
HO DOES NOT STRUT when he feels that he has knowledge 
which is denied-to his fellow creatures? Oh, ves, we can easily 
give examples. Take, for instance, our friend, ALEXANDER the Great. 
Read this: 


ALEXANDER to ARISTOTLE, prosperity. You did wrong in publishing the acroa- 
matic parts of science. In what shall we differ from others if the sublimer knowl- 
edge which we gained from you be made common to all the world? For my part 
I had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the superior parts of learning than in 
the extent of power and dominion. Farewell. 


The young hopeful to-day marches down the street enjoying a swagger 
as he thinks of what he has learned, even as the great ALEXANDER 
swelled with his exclusiveness long ago; the broker’s information ex- 
pands his chest; politicians can best flatter editors by telling them 
secrets; the glory of social gossip is to show an inside knowledge; and 
so it goes with us creatures, from the days of Greece to those of equality, 
fraternity, and liberty. We may love our neighbors as ourselves, but 
we do so like to feei superior that even our knowledge gains glamour 
When it is exclusive. Let us be just to our own time, however, and 
admit that the snobbishness of education, like social and political caste, 
however persistent, yet yearly loses something of its force. 


TROUBLES OF PROHIBITION 

Y' YUNG MEN ambitious to be considered wicked appear to stand in 

general agreement that it cannot be done without drink. Where a 
prohibition law is conscientiously enforced, as in Kansas in these post- 
Peruna days, the beginnings of wickedness are almost as trying to the 
flesh as the career of a martyr in the Middle Ages. A small contingent 
of town sports, called generally smart-alecks, consecrates itself to the 
pursuit of sin and thereafter becomes the prey of every traveling sales 
man who on alightine from a train winks, makes inysterious passes, 01 
tells the loafers in a stage whisper that he has some ‘cold tea” in his 


valise; which means either that he has some of the market's most ruin 


ous grade of whisky or that he is a literal-minded humorist selling cold 
tea at a quarter a nip. Rain water. fish berries. prune juice, and ginger 
arc the ingredients of a whisky substitute which was being vended to 
this trade last vear until the inspectors of the State Board of Health 
and the | nited state Internal Revenue officials Ot on the trail i 
berries are dk cribed “an active intoxicating poison.” In 
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amounts they have more kick than trampdom’s paralyzing alcohol sugar 
and water mixture known as White Mule; in larger drafts they will 
cause death. A famed Manhattan Island restaurant-saloon found a way 
to serve liquor later than one in the morning by having the customer 
buy just before closing time an enormous decanter with a graduate 
marked on its side.’ Hé drank as long as he pleased and got a refund 
on whatever remained in the bottle when he left. Kansas minds have 
been equally ingenuous. Youths who need to smoke cigarettes with their 
contraband drinks—and this must: be done, of course—may buy a costly 
product in which asbestos is substituted for paper. \ccording to the 
estimate of E. T. Farrcni_p, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, ninety-five per cent of the population of school age in Kansas (five 
years to twenty-one) never have seen a saloon. Try to imagine, then, 
under what difficulties the ambitious smart ones must labor: no models 
to copy, no licensed supply, the constant incidental expenses for smug- 
gled liquor and asbestos-coated cigarettes. 


PUBLIG OPINION 

SPEAKING OF LIQUOR, by the way, the prohibition amendment 
WY which comes up in West Virginia on November 5 is causing the 
liquor interests to act according to their lights. The ‘Post-Chronicle” 
of Morgantown prints a letter from C. L. Trevirr of Washington, 
D. C., telling how awful it will be if the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars invested in breweries, distilleries, and saloons are wiped out; 
adding that it is a “fight to the death,” and outlining a “campaign of 
education.” This education consists in offering $1,000 or more for edi- 
torials, preferably written by Trevirr himself, but, as he adds, “I am 
willing to pay for editorials even if written by yourself.” On Trevirt’s 
letterhead appears the following: “Literary agent. Essays and speeches 
prepared for Congressmen and others.’ There are 219 publications in 
the State of West Virginia. Of this number, 33 are daily newspapers, 
(65 weekly newspapers, 5 semiweekly publications, and 14 monthly pub- 
lications. Not even the monthlies were skipped by this literary agent. 
Whoever wins, the poor liquor interests are being put to great expense ; 
but, then, they get most of the money of a large part of the population, 
so, perhaps, it is all fair in the end. 


ADVERTISING IN KANSAS 

HE PAWNEE COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY of Kansas a 

while ago commended the newspapers of Larned, Kansas—the 
“Chronoscope” and the “Tiller,and Toiler’—for the stand they have 
taken against the traveling quacks who infest small towns. We ob- 
serve a lively row going on in Herington, Kansas, between the “Times” 
and the “Sun” about their medical advertising ethics. Readers notice 
these things now, -and respectable advertisers also, to such an extent 
that publishers are compelled to think a lot. W. Ranpotru Hearst, 
by the way, says he is going to be more careful in the future about his 
quack and patent medicine advertising. We shall watch with interest 
to see whether the improvement is sufficient to be noticed. 


FORESEEING HEARST 
k' MRESIGHT was among the virtues of the great and to-day-not 
fully-appreciated Drypen. As Bacon, when he wrote the works 
of SHAKESPEARE, FLETCHER, JONSON, and WensTeER, and the King James 
version of the Bible, chose to hide his authorship in many ciphers, so 


DryDEN, in one of his most startling prophecies, disguised our own ALso- 
RANDOLPH with the name of Zimri, under which title you shall find him 
fully described in the poet’s works. The author occasionally uses the 
poetic license of exaggeration : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long. 


He becomes more literally exact when he says: 


Railing and praising were his usual themes, 

And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes 
(Nore—Railing .at rivals, praising ALSORANDOLPH 

So over violent, or over civil 

That every man with him was God or Devil 
(Note—Which is Mr. Hearst to himself?) 


DRYDEN, being afraid his cipher would not be discovered, and the real 
identity of Z1mri forever hidden from posterity, put in one line that was 
intended to put the dullest intelligence on the track. Z1MRI 
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e Case of Fanny 


From the Field Notes of a Settlement Worker 


BY HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS : : : : 


iss J is a settlement worker, employed 

by some charitable society or philanthropic 

bureau to gather statistics and make report 

upon the condition of the New York City 
poor. “The Paladino Family,” already published in 
CoLLier’s, attempted to report for her, to a larger pub- 
lic, a case of misery for which the public is to blame. 
Here, in this “Case of Fanny,” the attempt is made 
again. 

“Such tragedies as Fanny’s,” she explains, “are com- 
puted by the thousands in this city every year. We 
have crowded tenement quarters in which they occur so 
regularly that maps could be made of them, as one does 
for the records of infectious diseases. But we have no 
3oard of Health to record these infections of vice— 
much less to attempt to prevent them; and the work 
of any one person, or of any one society, or of all our 
societies combined, is inadequate to check the spread of 
the evil. We might as well try to fight typhoid in a 
city that insisted upon supplying its tenement quarters 
with rotting water.” 

She told Fanny’s story in the parlor of the settlement 
house, and a club of girls from the neighborhood were 
dancing in an inner room to the cheerful jangle of a 
patient and overworked piano. “We reach one in a 
hundred,” she said, “and try not to be discouraged.” 

She wishes to remain anonymous, and I have written 
her story of Fanny’s case so as to disguise any facts 
that might give a clue to her identity or that of any 
other person in the narrative 

Miss J speaks : 

WAS going across town on the Twenty-third Street 

trolley car one morning when a girl came in with 
two young men at the corner of Eighth Avenue. They 
sat down opposite me, confronting me with the spec- 
tacle of their mutilations and deformities of spirit—for 
which I felt my own responsibility, since I, too, had 





March 


profited by the conditions that had made her and her 
companions what they were. 

It was about eleven o’clock of a muddy April day, 
and her shoes were wet. They were brown-velvet, thin- 
soled shoes, run over at the heels and soiled with the 
dirt of the streets. I looked from them to her face. 
She was perhaps nineteen, still soft and fresh and 
young, very red-lipped, with the color high in her 
cheeks. A little bright-blue velvet hat sat awry on her 
head, and her blond hair had slipped its coils and hung 
down in disorder on her neck. She was smiling feebly, 
sitting bolt upright, in some poor attempt to make a dig- 
nified public appearance; and her large eyes, moist and 
bewildered, swam uncertainly as she looked around her. 


JUDGED that she was properly a working girl—from 
her strong stubby hands that now lay open weakly in 
her lap—and she had the stecky figure of a “little 
mother” of the tenements who has been stunted. But 
there was no mistaking the unhappy meaning of her 
cheap lace collar, her dirty white silk blouse, the gaudi- 
ness and tawdriness of all her poor finery. She swayed 
vith the motion of the car; and the two young men, 
leaning toward her, to talk across her, at once steadied 
her and somewhat screened her from the observation 
of the other passengers. 

Those two were scarcely more than boys, but already 
they had the lean, predatory look of their kind—muddy- 
skinned, hollow-cheeked, long-faced, wilted about the 
eyes and hard in the mouth. Their clothing was as 
significant as hers—from their faded purple socks to 
their rakish, flat-brimmed “derbys.” When they looked 
up at the conductor, I saw that one of them had a cast 
in his eye. 

They replied to the conductor that they did not wish 
any transfers. The girl asked thickly: “Where we 
goin’?” One of them answered: “’Tain’t far We 
c’n walk it easy from the car.” And while he spoke 
he kept his eyes on his companion, without looking at 
the girl, as if there was some conspiracy against her 
which he thought to conceal by not looking at her. 


I KNEW, of course, what the conspiracy was, and | 
was sorry for them all. A few years ago, when | 
first took up settlement work, if I had run across such an 
incident as this, it would have put me in a raging in- 
dignation. Now it only made me sad. I had learned 
from experience that such children as these three wer« 
no more responsible for their condition than any other 
three children in the world. I knew that they had 
probably been raised in surroundings that had made it 
practically impossible for them to be anything but what 
they were—under physical circumstances of life that 
were unfit for human beings—penned up in slums so 
crowded that the merest decencies and most necessary 
privacies of civilized existence were denied them. 
“The city is equall 





ly as guilty as any criminal who has 
been arraigned in Special Sessions, and decidedly more 
so than any juvenile delinquent, 


permitted conditions t 


because the city has 


» continue throughout many sec- 


tions of the city which are largely responsible for the 
criminality of the children and often of the adults 
These conditions the city could have and should have 


PICTURES BY W. L. GLACKENS 


prevented.” So reads the report of the city’s own Com- 
mission on Congestion of Population. And the report 
does not refer to “conditions” of any abstract sort, but 
to housing conditions—to the fact, for example, that if 
we compel nine persons of different ages and both sexes 
to live together in two rooms, where they must eat, 
sleep, and perform every intimate office of the flesh in 
common, only some miraculous restraint of natural vir- 
tue can keep them undegraded. 

It was apparent that the girl had succumbed because 
of the weakness of her character. She was pretty and 
pliable and kittenishly soft; and her mouth and chin 
were amiable and undetermined. The boys were older, 
hard-bitten, with all the softer tissues of their natures 
already eaten out by the acids of vice. 

They rode to Second Avenue, and I went with them. 
When they got out, I followed them 
gered, and they gave her each an arm 
drew aside to let them pass. 


The girl stag- 
The passers-by 


I HAD not made up my mind what to do. The first 

impulse in such cases is to call a policeman; that is 
to say, to ask society and the law to interfere. But | 
had learned that the law in New York does not interfere 
to save but only to punish; and what is the use of ask- 
ing society to punish children for offenses that are due 
primarily to society’s neglect of its duties to those chil- 
dren? And even if I could punish these boys (which 
was doubtful, because they would probably have polit- 
ical protection), the punishment would mean sending 
them to jails that were merely pesthouses of vice, where 
they would learn more immorality, if possible, than 
they knew already. One might as well punish a man 
that showed symptoms of smallpox by shutting him in 
for a day among the most malignant infections of an 
isolation hospital. 

I followed them to see where they were going. I in- 
tended to enter after them wherever they went, and 


Concluded on page 32 
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Promoters 





* TAY with a company just long enough to take 
the cream off and then pass on to the next com- 
pany, leaving the stockholders to straighten 
things out and wrangle over what’s left’”—that 

is a promoter’s advice to a young man. It is the mes- 

sage of H. J. Sommers (promoter of automatic shoe- 
shining machines and, later, stock-selling agent of the 

Buick Oil Company) to me. It is the spirit in which a 

full-blown promoter works. 

The money which he makes in devious ways he spends 
in throbs, feverishly, in a meteoric career. The savings 
of the poor purchase his automobile, his champagne, his 
hotels, his women. He leads a life like that of a chorus 
lady—full of color, motion, and ginger. He comes like 
the red planet of illusion, flames in the eyes of men, and 
disappears. He goes to another city, there to reappear 
under a changed name. Or with 
dies, the victim of his own unreality. 

Or again, he remains in the one great city, but is 
protean in the multitude of his disguises, projecting now 
this company, now that. Each company dies after one 
to four years, though they never really lived. 


ioaded disease, he 


Splitting the Ten-Dollar Bill 


N THE far distant and much-photographed mine, few 

wheels turned, oiled by real money. l’ew were the 
laborers who lifted a pick, feeble were the experts who 
assayed the ore. Out of 12,000 humble homes it tumbled 
in on every mail, went into the promoter’s pocket, flashed 
a brief vitality into the scheme, and then was thrown all 
abroad down the length of the Great White Way to 
brighten the lights. In a few months on the short ten 
blocks that made up the old Tenderloin District, J. J 
Bamberger spread out $60,000 in a refulgent 
glow. Ninety per cent of the 2,000 flamboyant 
promoters live in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, St. Louis, Montreal, 
and Toronto. A big city is a merrier place in 
which to spend the wad than the quaint little 
village which reared them. 

What enlightenment it would be if you could 
follow a ten-dollar bill, as it wings its way 
from your hands to the pocket of the promoter 
and thence is distributed over a rosy area of 
pleasures. Well, here is the way it spreadsitself : 


To make motions at mine or factory — to spin 
towels or belch smoke from chimneys ; 261,50 
Advertising............. eta adiveees aise 2,00 


Postage........ pak ees sats pe 

Lawyer’s fee, rental of office, and staff of women 
Stenographers, tiling clerks, and mailing clerks,, 3.00 

Personal adornment and pleasure...... ri ny. 1.50 

Blackmail—a few cents out of every ten-dollar bill 


When the yellow, crinkly ten-dollar bill tum 
bles in on the flood tide of the morning’s mail, 
the promoter proceeds to split it up in these 
ways: He takes $1.50 of it with which to make 
a gesture. If he is a millionaire like Clarence 
D. Hillman of Seattle, he paints broken-down, 
ebb-tide dump cars with shiny red paint. Then 
he sketches large white letters on the car side, 
reading: “Boston Harbor He puts 
down a few railroad ties on the main street of 


Railroad.” 


the somnolent village of Boston Harbor, in 
Stalls a lone wheel scraper, and leaves the out 
fit to stand there peacefully rusting and crum 
bling and slumbering on the ties, while he sells 
building lots on the sure success of a lightning 
express railway system, steaming through the 
section. This financier of the Golden West 
has salted down over $2,000,000 in other ways 
as catchy as the Lightning Express that never 
budged. He leading and largest 
real estate 


is one of the 


operators on the Pacific Coast 


and their 


Spending Money 


Part 1.— The Men Who Impoverish the Poor by Stock-Selling Schemes —The 
$100,000,000 a Year Lifted from the American People and Where It Goes 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN SLOAN 


If the promoter has imagination lke Qualey and Cor- 
bett, he expends his $1.50 on a gesture that is full of delight. 
Remember the large-eyed, furry-eared stockholders who 
traveled over to their magnesia-asbestos factory in New- 
ark, New Jersey—and stood listening, while a few yards 
away the chuckling workman beat a sheet of iron with 
a hammer to give the effect of noisy, teeming labor. 


The Cost of Unloading 


T WAS at that same hilarious factory that the work- 

men, hired for the particular day on which prospect- 
ive investors were visiting, would carry dirt from one 
pile to another, and then back again, when the second 
pile o’ertopped the first. To the casual eye those jovial 
performers, deep in the joke, looked busy—ceaseless 
motion, swelling heaps, ardent work. 

Also, with silky brushes and bright red paint, this rol- 
licking pair painted a rusty tank, daubing the color on 
right over the crumbly rust. That is the way the $1.50 goes 
for “operating the plant,’ working the mine, installing 
a dinner pail as an ore bucket, marketing the invention 

Next, the promoter peels off $2 for advertising. “Ad- 
vertising comes high,” said J}. O. Walsh, who used to sell 
stock for the Burr Brothers. He was explaining to me 
how he collected names on whom he could unload his 
flashy offerings. “An ad in a newspaper costing as high 
as $500 will sometimes bring in only 30 to 60 names of 
such investors as really bité hard.” George Graham 
Rice, master hand at newspaper advertising of worth- 
less stocks, says: “The entire issue of 1,000,000 shares of 
Seyler-Humphrey was oversubscribed <t 25 cents a share 
within two weeks. This was the result of $15,000 worth 
of advertising, and the profits of the firm were $100,000.” 
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Half of the mangled one hundred dollars to one girl, half to the other 








Then the promoter pulls off $2 for postage stamps and 
stationery. Why, in one little burst of confidence with 
their investors, the Sterling Debenture Corporation 
issued 12,000 registered letters, all about the Oxford 
Linen Mills. With a little fishing, we have collected 722 
separate bits of literature mailed by the Sterling De- 
benture Corporation, those soiled doves of low finance. 

Your favorite promoter rips off three dollars more for 
the handsome stenographers and the rent. An imposing 
office and attractive helpers come high. Also, the promoter 
likes to hire an honest-faced, dignified man for the front 
office or cashier’s window. One of the stenographers, 
who has put in years with such get-rich-quick people as 
the Elsworth concern and with Archie Wisner, says: 

““Tt was a favorite trick at each place where I worked 
to have a big, honest-faced man at the cashier’s window 
or in the front office—a fellow with an innocent and 
open face, so that people would think how honest this 
place is. Archie’s cashier, Trumbull, was just that sort 
of harmless-looking person, and it is good business to 
have that kind of man on exhibition. 

“Another item of expense with Archie Wisner used 
to be his big red automobile. That was in the old days 
before they began to hunt him and kill his business. It 
would certainly please a countryman, who had dropped 
into town to decide whether or not to make an invest- 
ment with Archie, to be taken around to see the sights 
in such a splendid manner.” 





The Value of the Opulent Gesture 


F YOU'RE doing a national flotation business, like 

the Sterling Debenture, you must have an impressive 
host, like Havemeyer, and you must have a gaudy nest. 
They used to camp in the Brunswick Build- 
ing, 225 Fifth Avenue—a lordly address, 20,- 
000 square feet, $19,000 rental. Their man- 
ager states in a letter to us that they have 
been employing “nearly 
machine 
filers, 


600 people—typists, 
clerks, 
statisticians, 
Ninety-five per cent 
believe in that kind 


correspondents, operators, 


bookkeepers, effice boys, 
advertisement writers. 
were females, because | 
of clerical help.” 

In that same imposing Brunswick Building 
sat Edwin Arden Noblett, ex-convict and as- 
tute crook, spinning his multitudinous schemes. 
It would be difficult to recognize that chronic 
criminal under the pleasing name of the Stand- 
ard Debenture Noblett found it 
worth the price to pay $1,900 a year for two 
18 feet. 


Company. 


rooms, each 27 by 

The 
it goes out 
Stoneham, 


money comes in on rubber tires, and 
There is Charley 
rougher-necked pro- 


moters, brutal and vulgar, who has played at 


with wings 


one of the 


a combination of faro and roulette of a night 
in a friendly game, 
sunup 


and dropped $10,000 before 


Horace Greeley Robinson (promoter 
of various brands of wireless, stock salesman 


and lecturer for Munroe 


& Munroe) per- 
suaded Smith, the head of the “Radio Wire- 
less’ Company, to stake him on a trip to 


backer 
gold 
result was a 
to $10,000 to Smith and his 
took a female friend 
with him, and dallied in Italy for a large part 
of the time 


that he 
from the 


India, where he assured his 
whole chests of 


East The 


could get 
nabobs of the loss 
of from $5,000 


interests, as Robinson 


For the opulent gesture, there is also George 
B. Mecham. His vivid 
primrose path for 
Mecham, 


has blazed a 
\merican youth 


Mitchell 


career 
As mem 
and of 


ber of & Company 
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the Greater New York Securities Company, he helped 
to sell reams of Texas Oil and of De Forest Wireless 
stock at the profitable figure of $10 a share. So ample 
was his spending money that one jolly evening at a 
pleasure palace he whipped off the top bill from a yel- 
low wad. He waved it invitingly in the faces of two 
friendly girls, tore it in two, and gave half of the man- 
gled one hundred dollars to one girl, half to the other 

Consider in detail how your money goes when you 
mail it to the Friends of the Poor. Here follows the 
way in which Shelton Burr and Eugene Burr have been 
spending it. The Savoy Theatre was the recruiting 
ground for the Burr boys. The ticket agent of the 
theatre was a personal friend of theirs, and with two 
men from a near-by bank was in the inner circle of 
their friendship. The favorite girls of the Burrs were 
those in the Anna Held troupe—dZiegfeld’s beauties. 

The Hotel Astor was the favorite evening hotel for 
the Burrs. At noontime they liked Martin’s. It was 
their custom to telephone the playhouse for a giri or 
two to cheer them at luncheon. Over the wire the 
girl would say: “Oh, I can’t come. It’s raining.” Over 
to her they then sent a taxi. A happy trail for the 
evenings was that by auto to Hunters Island Inn, with a 
half dozen girls and a brisk dinner party. 


The Rosy Men of Luxury 
| cmmats liked the Burrs, and liked to have them 


around, for the boys were fastidious and immacu- 

late in pcrsonal appearance. In the barber shop of the 
Flatiron Building they spent many minutes each day, and 
some days a couple of hours. They underwent all the 
processes of massaging, manicuring, and hair treatment. 
They would return to office work after such a session 
reeking with rose scents, ruddy and glowing from the 
treatment. In that same barber shop they kept a change 
of clothes and shoes, so that they could greet the late 
afternoon in fresher guise. Shelton’s “working” day 
was short, as he came at 9.30 and 9.45, took an hour with 
Mrs. Farnsworth in the Christian Science rooms from 
II to 12, was massaged and hairdressed, and then ate 
elaborate luncheons with New York Theatre girls. 
Gene, as treasurer, showed up at 9 o'clock. But for 
him, too, the requirements of his personal adornment 
and social life exhausted much of the working day. 
Even the crooked business they did would have fallen 
to pieces, if it had not been for assistants who sup- 
plied the driving force 

Like almost all swindling promoters, the Burrs them- 
selves qualified as suckers from time to time. They 
played the races and lost 

In an easy way they were generous. Shelton Burr 
took the office boy to his home at the time he was mov- 
ing from the Longacre Hotel to his apartments, and 
gave him several dozen reckties. Either of the Burrs 
if they saw a girl employee tired would say: “Put on 
your duds and go home for the day.” If a girl were 
pretty, one or the other of the Burrs would invite her 
out for supper. But if she told him she wasn’t that 
sort, he was good-hearted enough to let her continue at 
work in the office and trouble her no longer 


Happy-Hearted, Generous Thieves 


ENEROUS on other folks’ money, warm-hearted in 

brief surface spasms, breathing out vitality and 
success, the Burr boys made a better showing than the 
occasional victims who came with a tiresome griev 
ance. The querulous voice and irritable manner and 
unlovely insistence—how crudely all these contrast with 
the easy generosity and charming personality of the pro 
moter. He is so attractive that he must be in the right 
And even if he isn’t, he’s pleasanter to have around 


than the poorly dressed, monotonous victim There 
was scarcely a human being in the Flatiron Building 
but had a personal affection for the ro perfumed 
Burr brothers—-the barbers, the restaurant waiters. the 
elevator men, office boys, bootblacks, all found them 
radiating geniality and the cheery belief that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, and that the scheme of things 
is pretty muc h right after all The ill-kempt vi tim 

sailors, truck drivers, ragged old met erving maid 








who sometimes came to try to get back their van- 
ished savings were roundly hustled by any of the 
employees who heard their shrill, futile protests. 
Handsome, warm-hearted Gene and Shelton were 
good fellows, and that’s all there was to it. 

That is the way that promoters like the Burrs 
scurry away with their loot, veiling their ruthless 
criminality under a laughing exterior, and a 
gracefully light touch. It is impossible to dislike 
them. Their charm and magnetism are of a high order, 


‘and they have the further attractiveness of enthusiasm 


and victorious eloquence. 

I sat through the last day of the trial of George 
Munroe, who had stolen the money of investors in 
Marconi Wireless, and who later floated the United 
Shoe Shining Company. 


Munroe, the Crook with Intellect 


UNROE is a man of undoubted intellectual power. 
The carriage of his head, his nervously alert 
movements in noiselessly darting across a’ room, his 
quick eye, pink high-colored cheeks, thin trim form, and 
silent ways—are all of them the marks of a highly or- 
ganized _ sensitive 
being who could 
win and dominate 
man or woman. 
The fearless way 
he sat in his chair 
under the severe 
charge of Judge 
Hough, and his 
tense, well-con- 
trolled _personal- 
ity reached out 
through the court 
room with the 
drawing power of 
a gifted actor. His 
enemies had _ told 
me of his capacity 
for concentrated 
work, sometimes 


ASHIER 


keeping furiously 
at labor through- 
out a night. 
It seemed futile 
. A for a creature so 
A favorite trick —to have a big, 
honest-faced man at the 
cashier’s window 


vibrant and vari 
ously gifted to end 
a life career at 
thirty-six years of age by confinement in a prison. He 
was a beautiful thing spoiled, and that sense of some- 
thing fine and youthfyl, wrecked under full sail, com- 
municated itself even to the court detective (a mountain 
of a man, strong-jawed and six feet two in height), 
who reached over and patted Munroe on the shoulder 
to keep his courage up, as if he were his own boy 
under fire. . 


How to Be a Faker 


S' JME of the promoters, then. are gracious children of 
the light, creatures of charm and beauty, and en- 
dowed with constructive executive gifts which could 
better the national life, if they would add righteousness 
to their nature 

More of them have a false, flattering, ingratiating 
manner, full of sly winks, confidential asides. If once 
the suavity and surface ingenuousness are penetrated, 
they are seen to be cheap and furtive men. On their 
face value, these promoters and their works are evil 
and carry their own danger signal 

Still others, and by far the most, are silent long 
distant workers, with no radiant gifts of personality 
With a “sucker list” which they have purchased from 


} 1 » el 4 2 \ , : 
a broker like West or E. L. Blake, and a series of six 
follow-up” letters which they buy from a “dope” writer 
like Frank Halliday, or else write themselves, chewing 


ver the stale stuff of twenty years of similar promo 
tions, they steal money by mail order. Their onl, 
ibility is the ability to work a scheme . 
Members of this murky fraternity take a rear room, 
the end of a corridor, in some famous downtown 
‘fice building, hard by the financial district. Thev hire 
an anemic, low-priced stenographer They -scan_ the 
newspapers and spot the boom points in the mining 
hel [hey decide on the place where the public is 


and write t me one in that section 


tav Aufrecht, Sam Biddison, and 
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Then begin crowded hours for the pale stenogra- 
pher. She hammers out letters to an overworked list 
of mining investors. The investors reply with cash, 
and, with his pockets bulging, the promoter flits to 
another office. The wild-cat claim is the only asset, 
The company has no meetings, no funds, no_ books, 
nothing but a name. 

A master of these devious low-class depersonalized 
promotions is Gustav Aufrecht. Here is the sort of 
bait his fat hand casts: 

“Avalon Oil Lands*s5,000 acres for sa'>. Call at 
Room 214, 80 Broad Street.” So ran the New York 
“Herald” advertisement. 

I called and met a white-haired man, with white 
mustache, a ruddy full-blooded face, and pudgy body— 
a florid person, rather*handsome, with a mellow voice, 
conveying an impression of unreality. He is fat-fibered 
and easy-going, and his name is Gustav Aufrecht, whose 
past is as shady. as the scheme he outlined to me. 

“Now I’ve got something nice here that I haven't 
showed to anybody. I own it myself. The rest of this 
property belongs to the other man, too. But these two 
little plots are all mine. I’m going to hold on to one 
of them, because just that one will be enough for me 
to keep me comfortable. But you can have the other.” 
There at once he struck the intimate confidential note 
of Here’s something between you and me. He gave 
the sense of getting ahead of some vague third person 
in the background, who is somehow not so clever as 
you two. 

“Don’t let my partner know you're taking it—this is 
just between you and me.” 

In that sentence he took me, a stranger, into a secret 
partnership against a man with whom he is regularly 
associated. 

“Put that lot in your pocket—160 acres, $6 an acre, 
and some day you'll be smoking cigars while it earns 
a living for you.” That is his idea of perfect joy—to 
sit around and smoke large fat cigars. 


The Return of an Old-Timer 
HE next morning he telephoned as follows: 
| “y 


sy the way, don’t forget that little plot I spoke to 
you about. That’s a little vest-pocket piece for your- 
self.” 

So spoke Gustav Aufrecht. The following day his 
running mate, Leopold Balbach, showed up and talked 
the scheme to me. Leopold Balbach was one of the 
incorporators of the “E. S. Dean Safe System of Specu- 
lation.” That was an immense swindle of 1896-7, which 
taught you how to beat “the market,” and pluck out 300 
to 400 per cent per annum; 26,000 separate sums of 
money were sent to the company; 10,000 persons were 
the victims. Money came in at the rate of $25,000 a 
day. Their liabilities were $5,000,000. Balbach and his 
crew faded when fraud orders were called for against 
them. 

But this year here he is back at work with this 
“Avalon Oil Lands” scheme. The basis of his appeal is 
that it is “oil land,” where a gusher is liable to spout if 
you scratch for it. But the Department of the Interior 
says in answer to my inquiry: “The survey has no in- 
formation showing this to be oil land.” 





The ill-kempt victims —roundly hustled —futile protests 
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aming the Next 


By MARK 


He Presidential primary has acquired so much momentum, 

and the people have come to understand so well just what 

it is, that any Presidential candidate who opposes it, either 
through himself or his backers, is going to suffer, for that reason, 
a serious handicap at the election next November. The States that 
already have the Presidential primary in one form or another are 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Oregon, California, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Louisiana, and Nebraska. Presidential pri- 
mary bills are now pending in Massachusetts, Maryland, and South 
Carolina. <A bill was introduced in the Kentucky Legislature by 
Charlton Thompson last month, but defeated. Michigan is just 
now holding a special session of its Legislature for the express 
purpose of providing a Presidential primary. Maine, and probably 
several other States, will hold 


President 


SULLIVAN 


COLLIER'S WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 
HERE efforts are being made in any State to have the Presi- 
dential primary adopted, CoLuter’s will be indebted to such 
of its friends in those communities as care to take the trouble to 


keep us informed of the progress of the movement. 


HOW SOME CANDIDATES STAND 

()' COURSE the Presidential-primary principle ought not to 
be complicated with individual candidacies; but no one can 

help noticing that in the Democratic party the Wilson people are 
uniformly willing in every State to submit their cause to Presi- 
dential primaries. The same thing holds true as to Roosevelt in 
the Republican party. The campaign managers of Taft, on the 
other hand, are opposing the 





Presidential- primary idea 





special sessions for, the same 
purpose before June. 
, entertaining, but that can wait. 
IN MARYLAND 
Hie) Maryland 
ture is now 
\ bill providing for a lresi- 


Legisla- 
in session. 





@_ Discussion of the personalities and merits of the various candidates is more 
It is of little use for a man to read and discuss and 
inquire, and finally be convinced that Roosevelt is better than Taft, or Taft than 
Roosevelt—if he is denied the opportunity of regist-ring that conviction at the po 
The important thing now is to get the Presidential primary 


wherever it is proposed 


REPUBLICAN 
HETHER Taft or 


Roosevelt shall be the 


VOTERS 
IIs. 


nominee is important, of 














course; but what is of infi 





dential primary is now before 
it and can become a law if the 
people of Maryland demand it strongly enough. 
has urged action on his State in these words: 


Senator Rayner 


I believe that the people of this State and of the United States have the 
right to nominate their candidates at primary elections without any arbitrary 
declaration by a caucus or a convention or by any power or interest that can 
obstruct or impede their action 

\nd Senator Rayner is a conservative Democrat who believes 
in the sanctity of the Constitution. 


THE SITUATION IN TEXAS 
imag there ought to be enough political virility in Texas to 
get the Presidential primary. The situation there is the 
as in many other States: the people demand it and the bosses refuse 
it. The Houston “Chronicle” tells the story : 


same 


That sssue which divides the two wings of the American Democracy has 


squarely divided the two Senators from Texas. Senator Bailey takes his 


stand with the reactionary, Wall Street’ wing of the party He opposes 


a Presidential primary, for the obvious reason that he believes his faction’s 
best chance to retain control of party macliinery is in avoiding a test before 
the pe yple 

Senator Culberson takes his stand with the progressive wing of the party 

He advocates a Presidential primary, because he believes the people and 
not the bosses should control the machinery of the Democracy... . 

The demand for a Presidential primary in Texas is steadily increasing 

Although the Wilson State organization is leading in the demand for a 
the desire for it is not confined to adherents of the New Jersey 


Many 


primary, 
Governor. 


nitely greater importance is 
that the nominee shall be that one whom the people want—that the 
voters, not the bosses, shall decide 
IS THIS TRUE OF ARKANSAS? 

HE Republican boss of Arkansas is Powell Clayton. His offi- 

cial position is member of the Republican National Committee. 

Senator Bourne asked Mr. Clayton whether or not he favors the 

Presidential primary. Mr. Clayton said he did not. He called at- 
tention to the frequency of elections in his State and said: 

The people with us are becoming heartily tired of these frequent elections 

and the expenses in time and money growing out of them 


In other words, Mr. Clayton thinks the people prefer to leave 


the whole matter of government to him. 


ASK THE REPUBLICAN POLITICIANS THIS QUESTION 
| hg THE plain voter is capable of choosing between Taft and 

Wilson, assuming that they should be the candidates, why isn't 
he also capable of choosing between Taft and Roosevelt? 


AN ABSURD EVASION 


Y % IE Oklahoma member of the Republican National Committee 
is C. M. Cade. He says he is opposed to a Presidential pri 
mary because not more than twenty-five per cent of the Republican 
vote would attend. 


This is a grotesque statement. If there is any 


one issue on 








prominent Texas 


Democrats who 


aivise liebe sani Get the Presidential Primary for Your State 
dates for the Presi a eo ort 


@. Don’t let the Politicians tell you it is 


dency believe it to 























which people 


have strong 


Get the Presidential Primary for Your State 


convictions and 





are eager to ex 


@ The Presidential primary means that you can 




















be proper and right too late. The politicians in Michigan refused it a go to the polls (if you are a Republican) and say press them, it 
neh meng) long time, but they called a special session of the whether you want Taft or Roosevelt or some one is the que stion 
orimary. and ats Legislature last Monday to pass the law. Maine else to be the Republican nominee ; if a Democrat, whether Taft or 
suitable time will will hold a special session in March. The Presi- you can choose among Harmon, Wilson, Under- Roosevelt shall 
in with Wilson’s dential primary can be got for every State wood, Clark, Folk, and the other candidates. If be the Republi 
pporters im a if the peopledemandit vigorously enough. you don’t do the choosing, the bosses will. can nominee 
= = The Republican 
 S& r Culbert voters of Okla 
vants a primary because it “would strip the bosses of their authority homa ought to compel Mr. Cade and the other bosses to give them 
the people permit the bosses to select the nominees, the popular ele the opportunity of expressing their choice at the pol 
tion in November to choose between them becomes little more than an empty 
* . vg ; oF ee Z o. ; ; Me ee ee We i i, ris 0 WHAT DO THE REPUBLICANS OF WYOMING THINK? 
( egate ro ae cas t le nex em ra ; . - OCTORBRER last George | Pexton. who is the Wvomine mem 
ion will be chosen in one of two ways: either by the peopl at ber of the Republican National Committee, said: 
the primaries or by Senator Bailey and the liquor people in a back 
n Phe people of Texas can get the Presidential primary if N¢ ninety, per cent of the ers of my 5 
demand it loudly enough and persistently enough to make thi nination of Mr. J 
nd the politicians take notice \ good many things have lappened since Octobe 1) I 
Pexton think that his statement continues to remain tru For 
ARE YOU FOR TAFT OR ROOSEVELT? that matter. was it true when he said it 
YOU happen to have a conviction as between these two men, Wyoming is an anomaly among the States, but it is easily ex 
fe ng to insist on expressing it at the polls, or are you plained It has been kept Standpatter by the bribery of editor 
t t d t through jobs, and of communities th ith Federal appropriation 
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The forty-eighth star was set in the American flag February 14, when President Taft signed the proclamation admitting ei 
Arizona to Statehood. Save Alaska and the Colonial possessions, no Territories now exist. The flag of the United States will a 
not actually contain the new star until July 4, according to statute. The arrangement will be six rows of eight stars each he 
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The hands of the hungry are stretching out for food in famine-stricken China. Literally so, as this photograph, taken at 
Suchien, show: The goal of the hands is a measure of rice, being sold at a nominal price, owing to the efforts of the 
charitable. The American Famine Relief Committee has given notable aid, but the famine is too wide for control 
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TWwict Now | 
DULL THE RAZOR 





By Charlee P. Cushing» 





VERY time a wrecking crew swarms on to some 
dingy old house where a rich man used to live, 
there is a full-page wail in the Sunday supple- 
ment. The art department does a poster in 

three colors to show how the front parlor might have 
looked when a ball was on, apparently a formal sort of 
dancing party where everybody brought his company 
manners and no one knew the turkey trot. The sob 
squad writes a little piece to go with the drawing, 
words to the effect that the growth of the city since the 
latest census has been causing commercialism to invade 
what was once an aristocratic downtown residence dis- 
trict, and that altogether this is a great pity. 

Readers have encountered this variety of reasoning so 
often that they stand in peril of being convinced by it 
some day against their better judgment. From a sight- 
consumer’s point of view, another interesting shop win- 
dow instead of a forlorn downtown residence surely 
ought to seem a blessing. Every one of us who thinks 
about it for a moment knows that, for one example, 
Fifth Avenue’s shopping district is worth traveling far 
to see—various in displays yet all in good taste, color- 
ful, beautiful, sometimes slightly humorous—while its 
residence district is not half so pleasing to see as Elm 
Street in any country town. So with new and old Mich- 
igan Avenue in Chicago. So with Grand Boulevard or 
Petticoat Lane in any other city. 


\THER, the argument ought to be that very few rich 

men’s city houses look like homes, so no matter! 
We are not a lilac bush or a blossoming apple tree or a 
broad front porch the poorer; and here is a modern 
window display to trade for a forbidding ancient tower 
Nobody but a few of the very rich ever got any good 
from the presence of the tower, but any interested win- 
dow shopper may regale himself on the show that sup- 
plants it. So general is the habit of enjoying window 
displays that the common tongue has taken on a new 
descriptive idiom: he who feasts his eyes but buys not 
is a “window shopper.” And slight is the reproach in 
the term, for we have become, in recent years, a nation 
of window shoppers. 
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How much more artistic than 
their predecessors, how much more mindful of first 
principles of the psychology of attention, and, since we 
are about it, how much more often bordering on the 
absurd are the continuous performance shows that are 


It is easy to see why. 


staged in modern shop windows! The old-time window 
display was either too crowded—a_higgelty-piggelty 
jumble of a little of everything, like a bazar the week 
before Christmas or like the uncaptioned news in an 
old-fashioned country weekly—or else it was altogether 
neglected. Once upon a time restaurants, instead of ex- 
hibiting a young man in a cook’s white uniform flipping 
pancakes like a juggler, used to advertise with a pyra- 
mid of apples on a glass cake dish, some black fly paper 
in a soup bow! and a sleepy tomcat. In summer you 
couldn’t see through one of these neglected store win- 
dows for fly specks and dust. In winter the panes al- 
ways were crusted thick with an opaque coating of frost. 
HANGED times are these, when men sometimes 
pause to admire a window full of gowns, or women’s 
eyes are caught by the cleverness of a tobacconist’s pipe 
To walk down Main Street nowadays is better 
than going to a®fair. Motor cars stand glistening among 
palms, more beautiful than at an automobile show. The 
newspaper plant has torn out a section of wall so we 
may watch some deafening presses devour great spools 
of wide white paper ribbon. Here is a Syrian girl 
weaving rugs; there a debonair French cook in a rotis- 
serie broiling a chicken before an upended grate full of 
glowing coals 
In the next window a touch of humor: a 
young gentleman hacking at a chunk of wood with a 


display. 


smirking 


razor. Beside him burns a sign: 
I Wirt Now Dutt THE RAzoRr 
Wait a while and he will sharpen the blade on a 


patent stone, then proceed to whittle hairs 

Can you remember the old-fashioned grocery and its 
permanent display of cracker boxes, plug tobacco, and 
red-and-white striped peppermint candy in dusty glass 
jars? In contrast to this, the modern grocer shows a 
window that suggests a booth in the horticultural build- 
ing of a world’s fair. There are peaches from Cali- 
fornia, grapefruit from Texas, canteloupe from Colo- 
rado, luscious apples from Michigan, wine and little 
cakes from Paris. 

Bewildering, wonderful medley ! 

In the shoe store’s glass-inclosed stage a clerk with a 


buzz saw is cutting sample pieces of footwear into 
shreds to show how honestly the goods were made. In 
front of the furniture store next door a crowd sur- 


rounds a window where a negro girl opens and shuts a 
patent combination bed and lounge designed for the use 
of apartment dwellers. The sign reads: 


FEATHER 
Work 1 


LIGHT AS.A 
\ny CHILD CAN 


The photographers’ windows these days rival in in- 
terest the litthe museums of paintings displayed by art 


shops. Dramas are peep shows portraying fragments 


if human life. Photographers’ window displays are 


nothing less. Each print represents a human soul in an 


agony of self-consciousness. striving to reflect itself in 


as favorable a pose as possible upon a piece of sensi 


tive glass. Here on exhibition all the world appears in 
its Sunday best suit or its most precious uniform— 
“dressed up.” Actors and poets, firemen, artists and 
policemen label themselves with trade regalia, as, a tin 
breastplate, a soft shirt, a blue cap, a painting blouse, 
a walrus mustache. The leap-year bride is photo- 
graphed in flowing veils and a pervading consciousness 
of victory, one hand resting lightly on the shoulder of 
her quarry, the other clutching a bouquet presented by 
her sarcastic father. The June graduate appears in 
rented cap and gown, about which an imaginative be- 
holder can almost detect ‘a faint odor of moth balls. 
Young women with Carmen temperaments usually pose 
in fancy ball costume, and here the soul speaks itself in 
bangles. Men prominent in lodge circles sit for their 
portraits in parade uniform and jaunty cocked hats 
with trailing ostrich plumes—all ready for the band to 
strike up the march tune. The small daughter of the 
house is presented to public view in the starched white 
frocks that bloom on Easter Sunday. Militiamen favor 
full-dress uniforms decorated with gold braid in loops 
like old-fashioned alcove portiéres. 

Even the drug store has been transformed. 
merly the only advertisements it used were two big 
colored globes with gas jets flickering behind them— 
a port light and a starboard. Nowadays a fresh adver- 
tisement is painted on the window every morning to 
boom each day’s new soda fountain drink; and a pho- 
tograph of the latest aeroplane flight or of the scene of 
a recent fire or murder appears each afternoon. To re- 
enforce these attractions, there is likely to be a vaude- 
ville act, say, a strong man working an elastic exerciser, 
or an elderly gentleman demonstrating the Longlife Vest 

expand your chest in a Longlife and live ninety years. 


For- 


HARLES LAMB once asked: “What else but an 

accumulation of sights—endless sights—is a great 
city; or for what else is it desirable?” We window 
shoppers answer that downtown, at least, there is noth- 
ing more desirable than an endless succession of fasci- 
nating window shows. 
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Sales Art and Sales Artists 
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By ADACHI KINNOSUKE : : : : ILLUSTRATED BY C. B. FALLS 


HEN American tourists land at Yokohama lost one solitary cent through the smashing of a 100- oped my theory of the treatment of customers on the 
they see just one store. They cannot help yenarticle by his customer—but that much he had known _ thoroughly established fact: Human nature is an unrea- 
it. The signboard of the Samurai Shokai all along. But he did not realize till he figured his sonable thing—especially the guest nature. Also, it is 
is put up on the street called Honcho at profits all up how very much ahead he was through the human nature to experience a measure of pleasure 


the menuki no basho—that is to say, “the fortunate and highly profitable accident. whenever one’s unreasonable demand or wish goes 
eye-pulling spot.” The art and curio store does more The incident did not end there. Had he spent 1,000 through, Now according to a merchant’s ability in han- 
than a million yen worth of business in a year, accord- yen in advertisements, it is highly questionable whether dling this phase of the customer-nature, his success 
ing to current reports. It started barely fifteen years he could have achieved as much result And the result should be measured.” ee ; 
ago; it had absolutely no reputation at the time. It began to come in the very next day; evidently the cus- The master of the Samurai Shokai, therefore, has 
was started by a man called Nomura Yozo, who had tomer could not keep still at his hotel over this singular evolved a philosophy of life and the commercial cult of 
no commercial or financial standing whatsoever. And art dealer. What is much more important, it does not his own from the widely admitted fact that a customer 
he started it from absolutely nothing. seem to have stopped after these many years is an unreasonable being. Sounds rather simple, does it 
Mr. Nomura borrowed from a friend two Govern- The Merchant’s Philosophy not, and. rather surprising that some one else had not 
done this very same thing before and often? 


ment bonds of the face value of too yen each, and, put 


ting them up as security, he negotiated the cash loan NOTHER time a customer came into his store and Mr. Suzuki Tosaburo is to-day at the head of the 


of 175 yen ($87.50) ; that was all the capital with which bought an article; the next day he came back and — great Nippon Shoyu Brewing Company—a big concern, 
the Samurai Shokai was started. Moreover, not a cent asked for another just like it, saying that he hadlost the as every one in Japan, from the wealthiest to the 


of that amount went into the stock. Mr. Nomura one he had bought on the day previous. Mr. Nomura _ poorest, uses this sauce, called shoyu, as constantly as 


rented a shop for which he paid 45 yen a month; he wrapped up a duplicate in a nice package without a salt is used in America and Europe. Not so many years 


spent a good deal of money in fitting up and fixing it; word and handed it over to the customer When the ago Mr. Suzuki was a very small cake merchant ; he 
when he had paid for alterations, he found 7% yen customer held out the price, Mr. Nomura said: “No! was at once the manufacturer and retailer; he and his 
in his pocket. How on earth did he get the stock? He The customer seemed to be surprised; he was surprised; family lived in the house at which he made his cakes 
simply went to those who knew him as well as to those he had never had such an experience in all his life, His annual net profit amounted to 250 yen (or $125 in 
who knew him not with equal impartiality, and per- whether in his native country or in Japan. He was as- the much-appreciated American money ), which speaks of 


the modesty of his business in those days. 
Hle was not satisfied; he was young; Ih 
was as restless as ambitious. He looked th 
situation in the face—looked at it from thx 
sides and from behind, and turned it inside 
and out. But there was one fact that stood 
like a castle wall—namely, he could not 


suaded them to let him have all sorts of 
articles on consignment. He _ succeeded; 
and this initial success shows two things: 
his diplomatic talent and his ability in 
reading the nature of his fellow men 

A customer came into his shop one day, 


a foreign tourist. He feasted his eyes ' 
among the art objects and curios; he was beat his competitors by buying material 
just looking around. An article caught cheaper, because he had no large amount 


of capital; neither could he undersell them 
by cutting prices, because the competition 
in cakes had been going on for centuries, 
and there was no room left in that line to 
do anything, unless he were willing to lose 
his annual profit, which he was not. There 
was one thing left that he could do, how- 
ever—cut down his sleeping hours; get up 
earlier and sit up late and work; there was 
absolutely nothing else to do. The result 
would not amount to much perhaps; but 
the least favor looked fair to him. 


his fancy and excited his enthusiasm; his 
outstretching arm, in making for it, for 
got another object near by. There was a 
crash on the floor, and when the broken 
fragments were picked up, one of them 
still held a price card marked with a 
figure amounting to more than 100 yen 
The customer was annoyed; it was enough 
to make anyone frown, and the frowning 
offender never has a sense of justice or 
philosophy or time to see that it was noth 
ing but his own carelessness and clumsi 
ness that brought about the accident. He 
was sour, but he said: 

“Oh, lam sorry. Well, what’s the price of 
it? I suppose I shall have to stand for it.” 


Coining Time Into Money 
B* ING healthy and normal, he shared 


the love for sleeping late in the morn- 
ing with the rest of the happy young 


Wit and an Accident world. He had, simply had, to be born 


Mé NOMURA stepped up with a nice again—industrially \ change of heart in 
bow which was not unexpected in matters religious is said to be free of 
charge and without price. This industrial 


Japan, and with a smile, a beaming, sum y 
mer-sunny smile which was rather unex conversion of Mr. Suzuki was not so in- 








pected even in Japan. he said to his cus expensive; he required a mechanism to 
tomer: bring forth fruits meet for repentance 
“Oh, not at all: that’s all right \eci a highly civilized mechanism; and at 
dents happen; one cannot help this sort of that time it was very rare at any price 
thing always. No, I don’t want any money It was an alarm clock. However, he was 
That is not the wav | do busine wat? : ; And then he began to buy fortunate enough to “hold up” a traveling 
The customer’s face was a study. “But salesman who happened to carry one and 
see here,” said he, showing Mr Nomura the price card sured that the Samurai Shokai did not wish to take a forced him to sell it under the threat of personal and 
“you will lose more than 100 ven.” customer’s money for something he did not enjoy the immediate violence. The traveling salesman parted with 
“Yes, but if we had an earthquake I should have lost possession or use of. This was an experience entirely his up-to-date treasure for the consideration of 7% yen, 
more. It is all right I do not wish to charge for too rare and too pleasant to be hid under one hat ind with the New Year’s Day, 1877, the young cake 
anything that my customers don’t get the full value Therefore, the customer told it to every man he met merchant began his new life 
therefor.” The result was another big advertising hit On the He got up at five, rain or shine, and worked till mid 
“Well,” said the customer slowly and with a flicker same principle, the Samurai Shokai repairs the goods it night Moreover, he cut down on his living expenses 
Ing smile, and his face was a bigger study than ever has sold without charge and without questioning who At the end of the year the books showed that he su 
before, “well, all right.’ was at fault ceeded in saving about 50 yen from household economy 
And then he began to buy He must have been an “Of course, this company is under no obligation what (nd, as he expected, he made little over another 50 
\merican g from the way he “punished” his © ever to make good this kind of loss, according to the yen from business, in addition to the usual 250 yen 
pocketbook. When all his purchases were paid for, they accepted logic and commercial usages.” said Mr. No annual net profit Fifty ven, or $25, was not exactly a 
were packed and sent to his h That night the sunny mura “But there is no question that such treatment as fancy prize for getting out of bed at five on a winter’s 
smile was still on the lips of Mr. Nomura; he had not we give to our customers pleases them. I.have devel- bitter, lightle morning and staying up until midnight. 
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They were having a head-on collision with a giant wave every minute 


Nevertheless, it looked very big to him. Now, he had 
100 yen in addition to the 250 yen regular annual net 
profit that year. There it was, nicely heaped up, right 
in front of his eyes, the whole 100 yen! There was the 
one chance of his life. He was indeed a fox-possessed 
ass if he could not do something striking, something 
huge with this 100 yen, to the eternal open mouths of 
his competitors. He never felt so happy in all his born 
days. He kept on smiling and thinking. And he did 
spring a surprise, and in the following manner: He took 
the precious 100 yen and argued with himself: “Now, 
then, I got to make 250 yen net profit at the end of the 
next year. But I already have, here in my palm, 100 
yen. All that I got to make next year is 150 yen 
instead of 250 yen, as usual.” 

With that he did not smash his alarm clock. Far 
from it: he got up as early as ever and never thought 
of going to bed before midnight. What he did do with 
the 100 additional yen was this: He figured out the re- 
tail prices of his cakes on the basis of making only 150 
yen profit instead of 250 yen, as heretofore. He could 
in that way undersell his competitors; and in that 
original way he hit away like mad. At first his com- 
petitors laughed at him—the poor boy was cutting his 
profit one-half, sure; they all said that the young fel- 
low was mad. But they did not keep on sympathizing 
with him long: they got mad instead. They saw that 
all their own customers were flocking to Mr. Suzuki’s 
cake shop. 

At the end of the epochal year Mr. Suzuki’s books 
showed a net profit. It was not 150 yen, however, 
as he had figured at the end of the previous year, 
but was many times that. At the end of five years he in- 
creased the business 1,000 per cent, and, although the 
margin of profit was very small, the net annual profit 
amounted to 1,300 yen, instead of 250. 


Made Loafing Yield Dividend 


| ing THE closing days of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
when the present Tokyo was still called Edo, there 
lived a humble merchant named Ban. There was noth- 
ing particularly wide-awake, aggressive, or original in 
his way of doing business. However, he was fond of 
a game called go—a decidedly aristocratic game which 
is played with black and white stones on a thick wooden 
board marked off in small squares—a sort of sublimated 
checkers, and is about as much more complicated and 
intellectual to chess as chess is to checkers. He could 
play the game well. 

It was the last day of the year; the busiest day of all 
for tradespeople, as it was the custom of the day to 
pay off one’s debts and start the new year with a clean 
slate between him and the merchants. Ban was making 
his rounds among his customers. He paid his respects 
at the gate of our Lord Tachibana, who was the master 
of the castle of Yanagawa in the country of Chikugo. 
Lord Tachibana was devoted to the game of go. The 
merchant was commanded—and there was no choice 
but to obey—to entertain his Lordship at the go 
board. 

When Ban came to himself, after a game or two, the 
night was far advanced. With many mat-pounding 
bows he explained that this particular day was an ex 
ceedingly busy one for a poor man-of-market, and 
begged his Lordship to honorably give him permission to 
go about his business. His Lordship just laughed at 
him in his dreamy, out-of-the-world manner that a go 
player always has when in his trance. After another 
game, the merchant put up his prayers again and added 
that he had yet to set up the gate pine to welcome the 
new year in, because he had been so very busy that he 
had not had the time to spare even for that one great 
decoration of the whole year. His Lordship told Ban 
to never mind about a trifling thing like that, and, nod 
ding at his attendants, he added: “Some of my re 
tainers will see to that; don’t scatter your heart over 
it.” That was final; they played on. When the trades 
man was allowed to depart, the sky was opal and pale 


golden over the orient hills The poor fellow was 
distracted—it would never do to be without a gate pine 
on the New Year’s morning He ran home As he 
approached his own house he was amazed to see a 
number of men dressing his humble gate as if it were 
the very gate of a great daimyo yashiki—as the official 
residence of the lord of a clan was called. They weré 


the men sent by Lord Tachibana 


That was the most unprecedented favor and honor 
ever done to a mere, much-despised merchant of those 
days. The whole Edo city of the Shogun heard of 
it within a few days and the fortune of the house 
of Ban was made. In Japan and China it is often 
true that a certain amount of social loafing with a 
certain class of commercial diplomats is the most pay- 
ing of all business activities—that is to say, with a cer- 
tain class of large business deals. 


Success Through Desperation 


MONG the business princes of the New Nippon none 
stands higher than Okakura Kihachiro: he was one 
of the most intimate personal friends of the late Prince 
Ito. Years and years ago he used to deal in firearms and 
ammunition—a kind of jobber and commission mer- 
chant between the foreign importers at the then newly 
opened treaty port of Yokohama and his customers at 
Edo City of the Shogun. A little before midnight, a 
short time before the Shogun’s forces made the last 
stand against the Imperial army in the city of Edo, 
there was a knock at his front door; it kept on knock- 
ing. Mr. Okakura “had the information from the heart 
within him” that something important was afoot. 
Therefore, he went to the door and opened it. There 
was a samurai standing there. “I have come,” said he, 
“on a grave mission: I have come to ask you to do 
something in extreme haste.” When Mr. Okakura 
asked the visitor in he found himself facing one of the 
elders of a powerful clan. What he wished was the 
immediate delivery of 500 rifles and ample rounds of 
ammunition therefor. He explained that the men of 
his clan were called out to take the field suddenly, and 
‘500 rifles must be in the hands of his men by noon the 
day after to-morrow, or the very honor of the clan 
was in jeopardy.” Mr. Okakura simply said that it 
could not be done—he had no such number of rifles in 
stock; he had to go to Yokohama and get them from a 
foreign importer; it was already midnight; there was 
no railway in those days, and, moreover, the road be- 
tween Yokohama and Edo was then infested with all 
manner of outlaws and robbers; that it was sailing into 
the very jaws of death to attempt the trip at night with 
a large sum of money, which he had to take along 
with him. 

“I know all that very well,” made answer the samu- 
rai, “and knowing also who you are, I came to see if 
I could not persuade you to accept the order. You 
see plainly enough that this is a matter that decides 
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the floating or sinking of our clan; also, the very life 
and death of us all.” 

“Very well, then,” said young Okakura. “Hanging on 
my life, I shall take the order. Deign to order out 
your men to the point called Senju and there I shall 
deliver you the five hundred rifles, direct from a boat.” 

Okakura ordered a kago (a palanquin) immediately: 
doubled the number of carriers and started; he armed 
himself with a pistol and a long sword. When his 
kago took the first stage of the long stretch along 
Shinagawa Beach, it was past three o’clock in the 
morning. The expected fray did not come, however, 
somewhat to the disappointment and disgust of young 
Okakura, who had made such a thoughtful preparation 
for it. At Yokohama, the next morning, he had no 
trouble in getting together the five hundred rifles. But 
when he looked for the customs official to pass on the 
rifles (without whose permission no goods could be 
taken from the port into the interior) he bumped his 
head against a stone wall good and hard. It was Sun- 
day. In the excitement he had never thought of that; 
the foreign importers accommodated him without a 
word; but there was a different story from the Japa- 
nese official. What had a mere merchant to say to the 
august officials of the angust government observing the 
newly instituted day of rest? the closed office seeimned 
to Say. 

Okakura went straight to the house of the chief 
customs officer, explained the entire situation in minute 
detail, and begged him with swimming eyes to make 
just one exception of his honorable official life. 

“What! You, a mere merchant! How dare you!” 
The officer was too astounded for a further comment. 

Young Okakura did not say anything; he simply 
pulled out the loaded pistol. Originally it was intended 
for highway robbers, not for the customs official; but 
in life nobody can ever tell how things find their fitting 
and proper places. Mr. Okakura then said, with his 
eyes somewhat red and his words redder still: “So it 
is the law and cannot be done? Very well, then, august 
officer, my rifles cannot wait until to-morrow. I shall, 
of course, commit /arakiri here with the unfulfilled 
responsibility on my back. But I shall not die alone. 
Honorable Presence, you, too, pray deign to make due 
preparation for the journey of your honorable ghost.” 


A Persuasive Argument 


HE five hundred rifles passed the custom-house 

inspection with the alacrity of impatient lightning. 
“{ had never felt such a heart-filling, all-embalming, 
dream-melting satisfaction and pleasure in all my 
young business life,” said Mr. Okakura, recalling this 
Sunday incident. But Mr. Okakura drank the crowning 
cup of pleasure a little too hastily, as we shall see. 
The official inspection over, he had the rifles put aboard 
a boat; he told the boatmen that he would pay them 
double fee if they would pull at their sculls for their 
precious lives—yes, if they made the landing point a 
little before noon he would treble the pay. 

When they were barely out of the arm of Yokohama 
Bay the boatmen came face to face with a tremendous 
sea. lt was impossible to use the sail to advantage. 
or a time they fought the waves with their sculls, 
stubbornly, desperately. They made headway—but it 
was not worth while talking about; they were hav- 
ing a head-on collision with a giant wave every ‘min- 
ute of the battle. It wasn’t long before the sailors were 
in a heap on the deck planks. “Not all the treas- 
| ure in the go-downs of the 

Shogun had money enough to 

push that boat another foot!” 
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shall not die alone” 





St i they declared. “Not another 
inch.” 

“No?” echoed Mr. Okakura, 
in a voice loud enough for the 
men to hear and with some- 
thing in it that made a cold chill 
run down their spines. ‘No? 
No amount of money would 
make you push this boat any 
further, eh? Well, then, per- 
haps there is something else 
besides money that will do it.” 
So saying, he pulled out from 
the breast fold of his kimono 
the same old pistol and added: 
“This, for example.” Mr. Oka- 
kura was not putting up an 
amateur bluff at a melodrama. 





Never had he been so des- 


perately in earnest in all his 
life. He meant to kill every- 
body, himself included He 


showed it in his voice, in his 
livid face Che sailors under- 
stood him 

“You are going to die any- 
way. Would you die like a lot 
of liver-extracted rabbits of 
would you rather die fighting 
wind demons—fighting some- 
thing bigger and stronger than 
the bravest men?” The pistol, 
not his oratory, persuaded the 
sailors to make another trial, 


(Concluded on page *4 
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By 
FREDERICK ORIN 
BARTLETT 


ITH a slight lift of his heavy shoulders, Dr. 

Schriftman brought to a close his final lec- 

ture of the year to the senior medical class. 

For a moment he faced these young men 
aggressively. With his shaggy white beard, his wiry 
gray hair, his bulky body, he looked more like some 
good-natured Santa Claus than a surgeon who was fa- 
mous on two continents for his stoicism as well as his 
skill. It was tradition that he should say what he was 
about to say to each graduating class. 

“Shentlemen,” he began in his rough guttural, which 
still retained the trace of an accent. “Shentlemen, yous 
are about to enter a brofession which will be very jeal- 
ous of you. It demands all—everything. You will be 
tempted by many false gods—by women, by gold. Pe- 
ware! Let your work be your religion, your wife, and 
So you will be goot surgeons. Shentle- 
men, I wish you success.” 


your reward. 


As he turned to leave the platform, he was greeted 
with noisy and hearty cheering. 

“Raus mit der ladies!” shouted some one. 

The cry was taken up with a will, but when another 
voice broke through with: “Hoch Schriftman!” the one 
hundred throats strained themselves to the utmost in a 
final effort to give expression to their genuine appre- 
ciation of the man 

But Schriftman, indifferent alike to their jests and 
plaudits, had already jammed his silk hat on the back 
of his head and was hurrying downstairs to where his 
machine waited to whisk him to the hospital. 


HE TIMED his day as by a stop watch. He rose at 

seven, gave himself until eight to finish his solitary 
breakfast, and, hurrying off to the medical school, re- 
mained there until eleven. He was at the hospital from 
eleven-thirty until three. From three-ten until five he kept 
his office hours. He generally dined alone in his apart- 
ments after this 


and gave up his evenings to consulta- 


tions, to the preparation of papers, and to study. It was 
a long evening, for he seldom retired until two. More 
often than not he was called to the hospital after this 
and finished his sle¢ p there. The doctors’ quarters were 
sia h home to him as the three book-cluttered rooms 
which led from his office. And yet there were men 

young ( who envied Schriftman, and when 
- eyes and warm cheeks quoted to 

, epigram 
il 


up be fore the big gray build 
irried out, opened the door, and 
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She shrank beneath the 
clothes with only her 
eyes showing | 
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then fell back respectfully to give to his senior the 
place of honor by Schriftman’s side. In answer to ques- 
tions which went to their mark like arrows, Burrell 
covered the progress of every case since the day before 
and turned to the new patient in Ward 27. 

“Female, age eight. Mother an actress, died of pneu- 
monia; father a bicycle rider, killed in an accident. 
Family history negative.” 

And so with a dozen other medical details Burrell 
led up to the result of his preliminary examination and 
to the laboratory report. He made no diagnosis except 
in connection with her weak heart. But to Schriftman 
it was not the faulty heart but the chronic pain in the 
back which was significant. As he removed his hat and 
gloves before going to the ward, he pressed his cross- 
examination deeper. It was evident to Dr. Burrell that 
it was to be the rare good fortune of this female, age 
eight, to prove an interesting case to Schriftman. 


N THE meanwhile the lass in question lay stretched 

out on her back, watching with hectic interest the 
hurried movements of the head nurse. There wasn’t 
very much of Gretzel left; just a shriveled body, a thin 
mouth, a straight, sensitive nose, a pair of blue eyes, 
and a wealth of light hair. But the eyes were quite 
perfect. So deep and clear, so timid and yet so wise 
were these that as they peered out of the haggardness 
of their surroundings they gave the effect of a maid 
within a maid. It was as though some other soul, un- 
related to this pain-racked body, were peering through 
The eyes were younger 
At pres- 


the mask of her gaunt features 
and fresher and stronger than the rest of her. 
ent they were unusually alert. 

In contrast to the isolated boarding-house room from 
which they had brought her, life here fairly buzzed. 
The plaints and groanings of her fellow patients, the 
shadow-like movements of the nurses, the constant com- 
ing and going of the young doctors on their unknown 
errands, the catlike tread of life through the night, the 
undercurrent of suspense, and her own helplessness 
in the midst of it kept her on guard. The nurses, 
drawn to her at once, tried to reassure her, but to 
little purpose, because Gretzel believed nothing of what 
they whispered. People had lied to her all her life 
When her father ‘had told her she would 
well and that then he would take her far out into the 
ountry, he had lied. When her father was killed, her 

her, saying that daddy had only 


soon be 


mother had lied t 


gone away for a little while to prepare a home for 


them both. Then her mother had died and everyone 


ENRIGHT 


had lied about that. Fhey said fhat she had gone to 
join daddy and that some day she would send for 
Gretzel. Finally the landlady had lied when she had 
been hurried off into the ambulance. This woman had 
assured Gretzel that she might possibly find her mother 
at the hospital. She hadn’t found her mother—the 
nurses had never heard of her mother. So now, with 
her thin lips tight together, she listened, believing 
nothing, but kept her eyes wide open ready for what 
might happen next. 

Nearer and nearer to her came Fate in the person 
of Schriftman-——Schriftman the silent, who could skirt 
with his knife the fringe of the soul itself. His prog- 
ress through the ward was accompanied with more awe 
than that of a sovereign through his court. To the 
huddled group of internes at his back he stood for the 
highest goal in their profession; to those patients who 
knew him he ‘stood as the literal arbiter of life and 
death. When those clear eyes—as brilliantly hard as 
glacial ice—were upon them, when those quick, mobile 
fingers fluttered over their bruised bodies, they breathed 
slowly and prayed. For they knew it was given to him 
to do things possible to no other man. But though many 
an eye warmed at sight of him, though many an arm 
pleaded toward him, though many lips trembled grati- 
tude at his approach, he rigidly preserved his imper- 
sonality. He had neither smile nor jest. His eyes never 
warmed; they only lighted 

Gretzel saw him as he entered the ward opposite 
her. She shrank beneath the clothes with only her 
eyes showing and studied the man. She liked his size 
first of all. She had a weakling’s reverence for physi 
cal strength. The broad shoulders, the long, heavy arms 
appealed to Then she liked his whiskers. 
They reminded her of pictures of Santa Claus. Finally, 
she liked his deep bass voice It seemed to her that 
a man with a voice like that must tell the truth. She 
wasn’t sure of this, but the longer she listened to it 
and the nearer it came, the less afraid she grew. She 
ventured the tip of her nose above the bedclothes, then 
her mouth, and finally her chin. By the time the group 


reached her side she was facing them all, 


her at once 


in the open. 


[OR a moment Schriftman stood over her and met 
her gaze. He had never felt his soul so searched as 

it was during the next few seconds \nd yet the silent 
questions ‘asked of him were simple Gretzel sought 
only to know if he were a man to tell the truth and 
if she could trust him with her tender, sensitive body 
She had fought the boarding-house doctor tooth and 
Continued on page 3%) 
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HAT night in the forec’s’le Tom was telling 
them how he got the word. 
“T sights her smoke to the west’ard, the sun 
just risin’. But d’y’know it came to me that 
mebbe a great steamer like her wouldn’t like it to be 
held up by a couple o’ Grand Bank trawlers in a dory, 
an’ I mentions that to Jack there, but Jack says: ‘What 
do you care whether they like it or not? You know how 
they all want to know aboard the vessel, ’specially the 
cook.’” 

The cook, who was reading a newspaper, looked up to 
say dejectedly: “I’d ha’ forgiven you.” 

“Oh, yes, you would now. But anyway Jack handed 
me his oil jacket for a signal o’ distress an’ I lashes it 
to the blade of an oar an’ lashes th’ oar to a for’ard 
thwart an’ sits down an’ waits, 

“Along she comes, an’ she cert’nly was the grand sight 
comin’. The len’th an’ height of her, and a wave to her 
bow an’ stern would swamp a dory! An’ her bridge! 
Miles away ’twas high as some flyin’ thing. On she 
comes a-roarin’—twenty-six knots, no less. An’ almost 
atop of us she stops. Oh, a grand sight of a ship. An’ 
I looks up at her, an’ a gold-braided lad in blue he leans 
over the side rail o’ th’ bridge an’ he says: ‘What's 
wrong with you chaps?’ 

“An’ I looks up an’ says: ‘Who won?’ 

“An’ he says: ‘What d’y’mean—who won?’ 

“An’ I says: ‘God, man! where you been the last few 
days ashore? Who won th’ fight?’ 

“A couple other gold-braided lads’d joined the first, 
an’ behind them four or five rail-polishers was bobbin’ 
up an’ down. An then came a fat-whiskered lad an’ 
bustles all the others out o’ his way, an’ one o’ the 
others hands him a little megaphone, an’ he leans over 
the rail an’ he says: ‘You Yankee beggars, do I under 
stand that you’re holdin’ up a ship of our class and we 
bearin’ the roy’l mails, to ask who won a bloody prize 
fight ?’ 

“An’ I says: ‘Ferget your class an’ your roy’! mails 
who won th’ fight?’ 

“There was a couple o’ hundred o’ passengers mebb« 
by this time along the top rail—men an’ women, in 
nightdresses an’ bath robes the women, the men in bath 
robes an’ what was they, Jack?” 

“Pajamas, Tom.” 

“Yes—though Chinese trousers they looked like to m« 
An’ a lad in a blue one of ’em he : 
sporting blood for you!’ an’ he grabs another lad in a 
pink one an’ says: ‘We thought we was goin’ to be 
drowned in our bunks, didn’t we? But look—those two 
down there,’ an’ he points to Jack an’ me in th’ dory 


sings out: ‘There 
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White Hope 


‘those two want to know who won the fight. What 
d’y’know about that?’ an’ acted like it was a great joke, 
an’ then sings out to us: ‘Say, you're all right, you two?’ 
An’ just then the whiskered one on the bridge, he sings 


>) 


out—what was it he said, Jack? 


\CK quoted; “‘Will the first cabin passengers un- 

derstand: that I am thoroughly capable of carrying 
on all the necessary conversation with these people in 
regard to this matter ?’” 

“Yes, an’ I was gettin’ pretty mad.by this time, an’ I 
says: ‘To blazes with y’ur nessary conversation, you pot- 
bellied loafer—who won th’ fight?’ An’ at that the pas- 
senger that’d first butted in he makes a megaphone of 
his hands an’ he sings out: ‘Johnson!’ 

Johnson?’ I says—‘Johnson?’ an’ reaches back to 
find somethin’ t’ heave at him. I was goin’ to héave a 
cod at him, but Jack says: ‘Don’t waste that on him,’ 
an’ digs me out an old gray hake an’ I holds it by the 
tail an’ I says: ‘Say, you, you in the blue Chinese 
trousers, who’d you say won?’ An’ he says: ‘Why, 


Johnson,’ 

“You glue-eyed squid!’ I says, an’ scales th’ old hake 
up at him, an’ he dodges in time, but his chum in pink 
he didn’t have time an’ it ketches him fair, an’ ‘What in 
thunder’s that thing!’ he yells, an’ takes to hoppin’ up 
an’ down an’ wipin’ the hake scales off his chin. 

“An’ the lad in blue laughed till he choked ’most, an’ 
sings out: ‘Say, you, you oughter be in a big league with 
that arm o’ yours,’ an’ he rushes inside the house an’ 
comes out with a bunch of papers twisted together an’ 
throws ’em over the side, an’ Jack an’ me we picks ’em 
up an’ smooths ’em out on a thwart, an’ there ’twas in 
letters six inches high—black letters too—JOHNSON 
WINS! an’ that’s them the cook’s readin’ to himself now.” 


-_ )M stopped, and he who was called Professor said 
“No doubt you would have wagered all you pos- 
sessed, if you had been home instead of out here.” 
“Oh, I wouldn’t ’a’ minded that. Him an’ me—y’mem- 
ber me tellin’ it—no? Well, Jack does, ’bout Jeff an’ 
me havin’ a drink together in Boston one time, an’ him 
makin’ no more of it than you would, or any other man 


I could meet any day at all. Yes, sir. But Jeffries 
licked by a nigger! What’s the white race comin’ to? 
Sav’—Tom smote the air with his brawny arm—"say 
but I wisht good old John L. in his prime’d been there 
r } ' ” 

“Or Dan Magee, Tom?” 

“A lack, or Dan Magee—he was the boy.” 


And that started Tom on Dan Magee; and, as it hap 
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pened, there were two, both of course new to the vessel, 
who before this night had never heard of Dan Magee. 
One being from Fortune Bay, Tom was expecting no 
better of him; but the other (and he called Professor 
because of his book learning), and living in Boston, in 
Boston where they used to nourish champion fighters! 

“But there is no record of a Dan Magee who was a 
heavyweight champion,” argued Professor. 

“A good thing for a lot of ’em there ain’t,” snapped 
Tom. “JOHNSON !!—Johnson!—Johnson—” 

“IT bet twenty to fifteen on Jeffries before we left 
Gloucester.” This was from the cook, who, having read 
all about the fight, was now mixing a pan of bread, 
with his dark eyes directed to a deck beam. “Yes, 
twenty to— Czxsar Zippicus!” he brought his fist down 
bff! in the lump of dough. “And I left twenty more—I 
just remember—with Billy Mills to bet for me at the 
same odds.” 

Professor, lying in a lower bunk and reading “Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge”—that is, reading it when 
nobody got between him and the lamp—took the trouble 
to roll over and say: “And why did you do that?” 

“Why? Why?” The cook glared at the lower bunk. 
“You people—Cesar Zippicus!” and, raising the bread 
pan high above his head, he brought it down smash atop 
of the galley locker. Whang! 

“Go on, Cook, bust the bottom out of it.” 


HE cook looked ashamed. “I just remember I left 
another twenty with Jerry McCarty to place at the 
same odds,” he explained. 

“Of course, Cook, if you will get drunk—” 

Only that it took the cook so long to get the dough off 
his fingers, he and Professor would surely have been 
rolling on the forec’s’le floor; but the dough was too 
sticky, and also Tom’s voice created a diversion. “Never 
mind, Cook,” said Tom, “you wouldn’t ’a’ lost nothing if 
it'd been Dan Magee.” 

“To blazes with you and Dan Magee!” whooped the 
cot yk. 

“And that’s what I says too, Cook.” This was from 
Fortune Bay. “I been hearin’ more o’ Dan Magee this 
night! It’s Dan Magee this an’ Dan Magee that—who 
in the Devil’s name was he? And what did ever the 
man do?” 

“Do?” Tom held a reverential hand high. “A book 
wouldn’t tell th’ half Dan did. Where’s Jack?” 

“Gone for’ard:” 

“Too bad—Jack’s the boy could tell you o’ Dan Magee. 
Yes, sir, if Jack Ferris wasn’t aft playin’ cribbage with 
the skipper in the cabin, you’d hear a few things more 
of Dan Magee: But he'll be for’ard by’n’by for his turn- 
in’-in mug-up, an’ then—” 


ANP by and by, hurried somewhat by Tom, he came. 
“They’re castin’ doubt on Dan Magee,” declared 

Tom to his dory mate. “Tell him about the time he 
licked th’ seven p’licemen in Saint Johns.” 

“That would take too long.” 

“Then about that in Soorey.” 

Jack glanced at the clock. “Yes, there might be time 
for that.” 

“Ah-h!” breathed Tom. “Now you'll hear,’ 

“We were chasing mackerel,” said Ferris, “on the 


Cape shore this time, and a lively southeaster coming on 
one day, the skipper said he guessed he’d run into 
Soorey to let it blow by. And as we'd been up three 
nights owling, after we dropped anchor all hands turned 
in for a good sleep 

“Late in the afternoon somebody sings out, ‘Supper!’ 
and I woke up 
awake too, sitting on the locker, with his slipshods to 


Looking across the cabin, I saw Dan 


one side and his rubber boots to the other. He was 
casting an eye now to one and now to the other, when 


9 
he looks up and sees me. ‘What d’y’say, Jackie boy! 


ays Dan. ‘Will we slide into our slipshods and go 
for’ard for supper, or will we haul on our rubber boots 
and go ashore and eat like a pair of tourists and look 
he place over What.d’y’say ?’ 


We hadn’t much of a cook that summer. He’d come 
ff a yacht and was everlastingly making potted mack- 
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erel, which he could make good; but a pity nobody’d 
ever told him fishermen don’t go ketching fish to eat “em. 
And so I said: ‘Me for ashore.’ 

“So we got into our rubber boots, hoists a dory over 
the side, and we’re shoving off when the skipper, who 
we thought we’d left asleep, sticks his head up the 
cabin companionway and sings out: ‘Where you two 
bound ?” 

“We thought,’ says Dan, ‘we’d be rowing a few miles 
out to sea and back by way of limbering up our slack 
muscles.’ 

“‘There’s some people I expect’d bust wide open, if 
they wasn’t allowed to be smart,’ says Captain John. ‘I 
don’ know but what I'll go ashore with you,’ and he 
threw a mug of coffee into himself and jumps in and 
we start off. 

“Suddenly Dan stops rowing. ‘Isn’t this September ?’ 
says Dan, and the skipper says yes. ‘And a Monday?’ 
asks Dan, and the skipper stops and thinks for a mo- 
ment and says yes it was. ‘And the first Monday?’ asks 
Dan. ‘Yes,’ says the skipper, ‘but what in tarnation of 
it? ‘Nothing,’ says Dan, ‘only that if we were home 
it would be Labor Day.’ And the skipper says: ‘Well, 
what o’ that?’ ‘Nothing,’ says Dan, ‘only it’d be a holi- 
day and all hands celebrating if we were to anchor in 
some port ashore.’ 

“‘But Labor Day ain’t no holiday in this country,’ 
says the skipper. 

“‘No,’ says Dan, ‘but we c’n make a holiday of it.’ 

“‘T don’ know about that, says the skipper. ‘If it 
moderates at all, I cal’late to be pullin’ out by day- 
break.’ 

“Sure, and we c’n have a celebration that'll reverber- 
r-ate in history by then,’ says Dan. 

“Now Dan was a great reader. He'd lie in his bunk 
of a night when he had no watch to stand and he’d read 
the morning up sometimes, and now when he starts row- 
ing again he starts talking about things he’d read. 

“T used to read about the holidays that some coun- 
tries have,’ says Dan, ‘but I never believed it till I was 
in a vessel running salt fish to Cadiz one time. And 
the shiploads o’ salt fish they consume in that country, 
*twould amaze you. But one night layin’ in Cadiz Har- 
bor a big whale of a steamer cut into us, and all the 
topside planking she left of us to starb’d not even this 
new cook of ours—and God knows he’s savin’ enough of 
the raw material!—he couldn’t have started a galley 
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fire with it. We had to run her up on the railway and 
calk her, and after that ’twas the carpenters—nine weeks 
in all—and ’twas great opportunities we had to study 
the customs of the country. And there was a country 
for you! Every once in a quick while a_ holiday. 
And the days they did work no one breaking his neck 
to get the work done. ’Twas proof to me they must 
be people o’ genius to get ahead at all. But then they 
do say the people that does the least work has the most 
genius, the most imagination, and imagination, they say, 
is the first qualification of genius, and too much work 
it kills the imagination. What d’y’think o’ that doc- 
trine, Skipper?’ says Dan. 

“‘T don’t know nothing about imagination,’ says the 
skipper, ‘but I alwuz notices that them that does the 
least work c’n get off the most hot air.’” 

“Heh, heh, heh! And what did the talkative Daniel 
say to that?” inquired Professor. 

“He didn’t say anything to that.” 

“H-m. Why not?” 

“Because just then we bumps into the dock, where 
the skipper, without even waiting to see the painter 
made fast, hurries up toward the street.” 

“I’d pay a dollar,” breathed Tom fervently, “to hear 
what Dan’d ’a’ said if the skipper’d waited, wouldn’t 
you, Jack?” 

“All of that, Tom. But what he did say after the 
skipper hurried off was: ‘There he goes, the old man 
lookin’ for what is it they calls °em now? Oh, yes, 
affinities. And if he only had a little taste in the mat- 
ter! There’s people, they say, that all vessels look alike 
to—sharp-built and round-bowed, light-sparred and 
heavy. And he’s that way with women. One looks 
just like any other to him. A sure sign that,’ goes on 
Dan, ‘of what kind he is, or anyway so it is I’ve read. 
And the gray-headed old rat, he has sons as old as me 
or you at-home, Jack, and there’s the widow Simmons 
in Gloucester with two lodging houses at the head o’ 
the harbor. He’s courting her, too.’ 

“‘From what I hear, Dan,’ says I, ‘the widow is able 
for him,’ 

“‘Right you are, boy,’ says Dan, ‘and we'll waste no 
tears over him or her, but get along with ourselves.’ 

“At the head of the dock was a lobster factory with 
a pile of cooked lobsters under a shed half as high as 
our masthead. ‘Here’s our supper, boy,’ says Dan, and 
we go up to a man and ask how much for lobsters, and 
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he says: ‘Help yourselves for fifty cents a dozen” And 
we help ourselves. I had one dozen and Dan two. ‘And 
couldn’t we get a little droppeen o’ something to follow 
after these red gentry?’ asks Dan, and the man calls a 
boy, and Dan, who’d most of. his last trip’s share with 
him, gives the boy a five-dollar bill, and. when the boy 
comes back with a dozen pint bottles of English ale, he 
tells him to keep the change without asking how much 
it was, the ale looked sc good to him. 

“He had nine bottles and I had three, and ‘That’s 
what I call a decent little lunch,’ says Dan, ‘and it 
begins to feel more like a holiday, and how is it with 
you, Jackie boy?’ 

“T said I felt better too, and we headed for the main 
street. By the time we got to the top of the hill—we’d 
hove-to here and there along the way, of course, with a 
little sociable drink in each to leave a good name behind 
us—and by now Dan said he could feel his sidelights 
burning ‘bright; and as he said it we came abreast of a 
place with a window all of red glass to port, and an- 
other, all green glass, to starboard. And over the door, 
shining out from a square box of a lantern, was the 
sign ‘Snug Harbor!’ ‘Altogether too snug you look,’ said 
Dan, ‘but listen!’ There was a sound of music and sing- 
ing here. ‘Hard-a-lee!’ says Dan, and we tacked across 
the street and fetched up all-standing in front of the 
door. ‘It’s a great thing, isn’t it, boy, to have a vessel 
that answers her helm?’ says Dan, and leads the way in. 

“The first room had a bar running the length of it. 
The gay times were going on in back somewhere, but 
of course we had to stop and buy a drink or two here 
by way of showing eur good intentions. There was one 
man behind the bar; but before we could order, an- 
other fellow leaves a group near the window and goes 
behind too. ‘What’s your name, Mate?’ says this one 
to Dan. 

““Y’m Dan Magee of Skibbaree,’ says Dan, and leaps 
a yard into the air and knocks his heels together, and 
when he comes down pulls a bill from his roll and 
throws it on the bar. 

“‘T thought so. I’m from Skibbaree myself. I knew 
your father.’ 

“*Then you’re from a place I never heard of before 
this last minute,’ says Dan, ‘but it could be no lie you 
knowing my father. But if you did know him you knew 
a good man, a much better man than ever you were 

or will be,’ says Dan, ‘and if you want to dispute it 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Miss Templeton 
as a Spanish 
dancer 
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“Gott, how I 
lof you!” 





“Choe” as the dying gladiator 


A Famous Broadway Institution Enjoys 
Resurrection 


VISITOR from Mars or Boston or Hickory 

Creek, Ia., might have been puzzled and possi- 

bly amused by some of the phenomena attending 
the reappearance of Weber and Fields. 

The little old theatre at Twenty-ninth Street, with 
its smoke and coziness and genuine cleverness and fun, 
was never quite so much an institution as after it 
ceased to exist. It has been looked back to so fondly 
and compared so many times with the commonplace 
musical shows of the moment that its superlativeness 
had become a fixed idea, and the veterans who reunited 
in the big auditorium of the Broadway Theatre the 
other evening were in a position not unlike that of 
those who have enjoyed the privilege of reading their 
own obituaries. 

And this feverish and curiously specialized world of 
Broadway, which gets along very well from day to day 
g without homes, children, domestic animals, open wood 
fires, old oaken buckets, and other simple things, seized 
this occasion to make up for lost time, as it were, and 
indulge in one of its occasional outbursts of homely sen- 
timent. Miss Lillian Russell—“Nellie” for the moment 
—joking across the footlights about her newest matri- 
monial venture; Miss Fay Templeton, admitting that 
she was growing stout but that she saw the same old 
crowd out in front—“paired off a little differently, per- 
haps”—could not have been received with a more affec- 
tionate understanding if they had been telling fairy 
stories to their great-grandchildren at an Old Home 
Week picnic. 

That inveterate Artist, Mr. David Belasco, came out 
of his ivory tower and hastily adapted himself to the 

( Concluded on page 26) 


Miss Bessie Clay- 
ton’s Pierrot dance 


Miss Russell 
defying time 
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The National Drink 
Grape Juice 


The store that serves you Welch’s at the 
fountain may be depended upon 





















SS. 


Perhaps you have gone to a fountain, thinking of WELCH’s, and 
aly AN Qo asked for a glass of “grape juice.” And you el wondered why 
Wea . A N@Qgy it did not zaste like the WELCH’S you have had in your home. 


’ way The lure of greater profit induces some dealers to dis- 
Pr, i pense cheap grape juice at the soda fountain, although 


their trade by the bottle is all WELCH’S. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice” — ask for Welch’s—and get it! 









| 
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WELCR’S 1s good for you. It is not a manufactured drink—t 1s 
a natural beverage, nothing but the pure juice of choicest selected 


Concords, without addition and unchanged in any way. Its fruity 
aroma, delicious tartness and thirst-quenching qualities are tonic and stimulating. It 
is the drink without a drug or a drag. 





Get the Welch Habit—It’s one that won’t get you 





We make butonething—Welch’sGrape' Keep a case of WELCH’S at home 
Juice. We have butone brand. Weknow __ for your family and friends. You may 
the value of specializing. The name, be surprised at how quickly you will 


“Welch” on grape juice means “best.” use it up, but you will be pleased 
Grape Juice bearing any but the regular __ with its readiness for any occasion. 
Welch label is not made by us, there- _ It helps to make many dainty desserts, 
foreorder bynameforyourprotection. | and may be quickly made into deli- 


Many fountains serve WELCH’S in “10US punches and other beverages. 
the individual four-ounce bottle at Always serve it cold. Booklet of 
ten cents. Ask for this today. recipes for social use sent on request. 


From Choicest 


he a 


If unable to get WELCH’S of your dealer, we will send a trial dozen pints for $3, express pre- 
paid east of Omaha. Four-ounce bottle by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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Simple enough for the beginner. 
Capabilities that meet the require- 
ments of the expert. 


34 Folding Pocket 
KODAK 


The pictures are post card size (344 x 5% inches). The lens 
is a high grade rapid rectilinear, fast enough for snap shots in a 
hundredth part of a second on bright days. 

The Shutter is the Kodak ball-bearing, which works with re- 
markable smoothness and precision. The leaves are made in five | 
segments, mounted entirely on ball bearings and open and close 
in the form of a star admitting the maximum amount of light in a 
given time. It has automatic speeds of 5, Ao and iby of a | 
second and also operates for ‘“bulb’’ and time exposures. Is auto- 
matic in action, has iris diaphragm stops and is fitted with an 
indicator that registers each exposure as it is made. 

The camera body is made of aluminum covered with fine seal 
grain leather and every detail has been worked out with the 
utmost care. The finder is reversible, there are tripod sockets for 
both vertical and horizontal exposures; the focusing lock is auto- 
matic-and a rising and sliding front is provided. The outside 
workmanship is evident by the beauty of the camera, the inside 
workmanship by the smoothness with which it works. 

Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges. No dark room 
for any of the operations of loading the camera or finishing the 

-pictures. Kodak simplicity and Kodak quality all the way through. 





No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, for 3% x5% 
$20.00 


Catalogue of Kodaks free at the dealers or by mail. 


pictures, . : - - - 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 























Treat Your Dog Right 


Send us a postal and we 
will mail you free a sample Fully Guar- 
of real dog food— anteed 


Austin’s Dog Bread JV $] 


the oldest dog bread made in Amer- 


to a better edge than when new. 
The “Victor Autometic”’ sharp- 
ens blades perfectly. Keen, vel- 
vety edge, makes shaving adelight. Fitted 
with fulllength, extra wide, specially treated 
honing and finishing strop. Solved the shaving 
troubles for thousands of satisfied users. 

AGENT BIG MONEY. Liberal commissions. 

Watkins making 300 sales weekly. 
Write today. The Victor Specialty Company, 616 Victor Bldg., Canton, 0. 


ica. Austin’s Puppy Bread for pup- 
pies and small pets. State which you 
want to try and give dealer’s name. 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO 


217 Marginal Street Chelsea, Mass 





Weber & Fields Come Back 


(Concluded from page 24) 


quaint rusticity of the moment with a 
“Golly—I’m glad to be here!” When Mr. 
Dave Warfield, who now rides in his own 
motor car and collects medieval tapes- 
tries, shuffled out for a moment in his 
old peddler costume, the visualization of 
the common aim was almost too much 
to be borne—quite too much, indeed, 
for:some of the usually stony-hearted 
reviewers, who were still choking back 
the ‘tears as they wrote about it next 
day. 

Nor was this as curious as it might 
have seemed to the visitor from Hickory 
Creek. For, of course, there were two 
shows that night, and the one he saw 

provided he were a millionaire or a 
friend of the management and _ could 
get into the theatre at all—was not or- 
ganically different from other spectacular 
musical entertainments on Broadway. 
But the theatrical people, writers, wine 
agents, and society folk who packed the 
house doubtless saw something quite dif- 
ferent 

They saw themselves moving through 
the bright winter nights 
and warm spring even- 
ings of ten or fifteen 
years ago — incredibly 
lovely choruses danced 
and smiled back there 
in the mist, and the 
crash of far-off march 
music came echoing 
faintly down the years. 
Confronted with the 
survivors of that other 
day, Breadway stopped 
for an instant trying to 
forget that time flies, 
and joined the common 
lot. And it was rather 
thrilling to see airy 
fairy Lillian—blazing 
like a veritable crystal 
palace—defying the 
universal leveler, and 
Willie Collier, panting 
a little, but dancing for 
all he was worth just 
the same,° and Miss 
Templeton, funnier 
than ever and admit- 
ting that she was get 
ting fat. 

Quite aside from such 
esoteric considerations, 
the new show is good 
enough to stand by it 
self. The moment the 
two principals appear 
(they are in Paris with 
a letter of discredit 








which they are anxious 
to cash) and Fields be 
gins to show his undying affection for lit 


| tle Weber by jabbing a forefinger into his 


eyes, there is no doubt that they have 
“come back.” . The crowd couldn’t get 
enough of it. Having no place to stay, they 
naturally decide to buy a hotel, and for 
that purpose form a corporation, which 
is “an excuse for not paying your debts,” 
and differs from a skindicate in this—that 
a skindicate is a small body of partners 
surrounded by money, while a corporation 


| is a small body of money surrounded by 


| Weber to learn the game. 


partners. 
settle.” 
Then there is a poker game, as of old, 
Fields, Miss Russell as Mrs. Wallingford 
Grafter, and Collier as promoter of The 
International Cabaret Trust, assisting 
Later, at Mrs. 


And the “Inc.” means “I never 


| Grafter’s villa, the two reappear as a 





marble group, representing the dying 
gladiator, and both are in the burlesque 
of “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” Fields ap- 
pearing as the shy and solemn “Weelum,” 
while Weber is Bunty’s lively little 
brother. 

“Hokey Pokey,” the first part of the en- 
tertainment, is an arrangement of Weber- 
Fields reminiscences, introducing the four 
already mentioned—Miss Templeton in 
her inimitably elephantine Carmencita; 
Miss Frankie Bailey, who made tights fa- 
mous; Miss Bessie Clayton in her still 
athietic dances; Mr. John T. Kelly as an 
Irish politician—slightly hoarse—and Miss 


| Helena Collier Garrick as his daughter, 


and Mr Beban as his usual 
vrenchman 

Miss Russell sings several of her old 
songs, Mr. Kelly wants to know “where 
should we get our actors from if it wasn’t 
for the Irish and the Jews,” the two Col 
liers are amusing in a duet, “On the 
Stage,” and there is plenty of lively assist 
ance from the chorus and orchestra. The 
only trouble with this first part was its 
interminable length 

The second part of the performance is 


Ger rege 





Fields & Weber in Poses Plastiques 


a burlesque of “Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 
The scene and costumes of the original play 
and the Scotch accent and general man- 
ner of the characters are closely followed. 
The quaint human nature and dialect of 
the original are not as favorable subjects 
for burlesque as a-play offering incon- 
sistencies of plot, yet the assumption by 
these battle-scarred Broadway veterans of 
the ingenuousness and demure innocence 
of Bunty and her companions supplies in 
itself a special quality of fun 
Miss Templeton is particularly delicious. 
She has the true spirit of burlesque, and 
the perfect seriousness and unconscious- 
ness with which, while almost exactly imi- 
tating the intonation and general. manner 
of the original Bunty, she makes her ab- 
surdly funny is, of its kind, a genuine 
work of art. Only last week, in com- 
menting on “A Slice of Life,”’ we la- 
mented the comparative lack of intelli- 
gent burlesque. It is to be hoped that the 
Weberfields, in their larger theatre, may 
help to supply this want, and to continue 
the same amusing critics of what the rest 
of Broadway is doing 
that they used to be in 
the old days. 


‘*L_ydia Gilmore’”’ 


NEW play by Mr. 
Henry Arthur 

Jones ought to be an 
event, and the first two 
acts, at least, of “Lydia 
Gilmore,” as presented 
by Miss Anglin and an 
excellent company, were 
all that his devoted ad- 
mirers could ask. Mr. 
Jones has always ex- 
celled in giving the 
warmth and solid tex- 
ture of life. His peo- 
ple are people and not 
mere dramatized ideas. 
They live in real places, 
have sisters and cousins 
and aunts—the specta- 
tor finds himself at 
once immersed in a 
neighborhood feeling. 

All this the first 
“scene has, and excite- 
ment and suspense be- 
sides. It is melodrama 
at its best. We find 
ourselves, as the cur- 
tain rises, in the old 
English assize town of 
Chelmsbury, in the 
drawing-room at Dr. 
Clement Gilmore’s on 
an evening in Septem- 
ber. It is at the close 
of a dinner party at which the Gilmore: 
have entertained their neighbors, the 
Straceys. There is a pretty scene be- 
tween the doctor’s little sister Maisie and 
her youthful lover, and against this back- 
ground is revealed the sinister truth that 
the doctor, after a conventional mar- 
ried life of a dozen years, has succumbed 
to the wiles of Mrs. Stracey. The hus- 
band is going up to London, and the two 
plan to meet at her house that night 
just as the sardonic Stracey himself, 
strolling in, pauses on the threshold and 
listens, slowly smoking his cigar 

Follow the conventional good nights— 
Stracey repressing himself behind a sinis- 
ter smile and the suspense all the time 
growing—then the doctor goes out, .sup- 
posedly to look in ona patient. Then comes 
the murder, the desperate plans to escape 
suspicion—this scene and the next, in 
which the village constable gets to work 
and bit by bit, from the most unexpected 
sources, the net begins to form and tighten 
round the murderer, is done with a sure 
touch, the cleverest use of contrast—in- 
telligent melodrama at its best 


A Man Who Knows How 


HE rest, with another of those “Ma- 

dame X” trial scenes, is less interest- 
ing, everybody seems to agree, and the in- 
teresting thing about this criticism is that 
the author agrees with it too. Mr. Jones 
is already rewriting the last two acts. That 
is one of the advantages of knowing as 
much about playwriting as Mr. Jones 
Most playwrights who had completed as 
entertaining a piece as “Lydia Gilmore” 
would be like amateur tight-rope walkers 
who had sycceeded in getting across a 
tight rope. They would quite willingly let 
well enough alone. Mr. Jones merely an 
swers cheerfully: “Oh, very well,” and, 
having done the giant swing and juggled 
knives without pleasing the crowd, calmly 
sets about to do a back somersault and 
walk on his hands. 
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7 No halfway measures to Sanitol—it's thorough—its use is an enthu- 
 siasm. No taking it on faith—you see, feel and taste results. The tooth 
whiteness and mouth purity of it—the healthfulness—the brisk, refreshing 


J joy in its use; these are things that make 
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TOOTH 
POW OER: PASTE 


Clean, White Teeth the prime dentifrice—a thing of science 
Reo Hygiene means nothing more nor less rather than a bare commercial product. 
thankeeping your teeth and mouth in a pure, White teeth invariably follow its use. 


healthy condition. Keeping them free from 
germ life—preventing and overcoming acidity nhe:; } : “s ’ li . in its 
mes ofthe mouth. ‘The result of careful attention U alt! y germs simply can t live 1 


“ape and oral hygienics is bound to be white, presence, An acid mouth becomes fa 
in sound, clean teeth—a fresh, clean mouth ° j 
sweet, clean and pure—at once. It is , 


ork taste—a nice breath. Sanitol Tooth 
cted Powder or Paste (and semi-annual in- F , . , ° 
iten spection by your dentist) is your surest a health measure—the final W ord in 


sure guarantee that you are observing all oral hygiene 
in- the rules of oral hygiene. i 
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Trial Size Package 
of Sanitol Tooth Powdcr or Paste, Face Cream, Taleum Powder, Sanitol Liquid 
or Shampoo sent free on receipt of your dealer's name and address and 
4 cents to pay postage and packing. y 


o> Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 
lille Viv, Wi * Gm St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealer ee nelle 


= ih De Oo nee 
“a i This In this and many other publications of national circulation we are telling the American 
public about the truly, scientifically sterling merits of Sanitol Tooth Powder and Sanitol 
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te Mr. Druggist Tooth Paste. Every reader of every magazine isa customer of some druggist. Every 
a customer of yours is a reader of some national magazine. A certain proportion of these reader customers 
of yours are going torecognize the ring of truth inour plain statements concerning the oral hygienic value of 
these tooth preparations. They're going to ask you for Sanitol’ Tooth Powder or Paste. Are you ready to 


Satisfy, not just this demand, but this desire? 
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No Tender, Dry Skin 
After Shaving 


when you use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. Our liberal 
sample is enough to show you how good it is for the skin and you'll 
understand immediately why so many thousands of men find Hinds 
Cream a daily necessity. 


Hinds Honey and Almond” Cream 


will keep your skin soft, smooth and free from irritation, whether you 
shave your self or goto a barber. It cools and soothes tender, scraped 
skin. Protects the face and hands against 


Dryness, Chapping and Windburn 


Hinds Cream is antiseptic—quickly heals cuts and abrasions. Pre- 
vents any infection from unclean soap or razor. 


Price 50c¢ in bottles, from dealers everywhere, or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price, if not obtainable. 
Liberal trial bottle free on request. 


A.S. HINDS, 12 West Street, Portland, Maine 




















Your city can abolish 
the public roller towel 


Chicago, Cleveland, St. Paul, St. Louis and 
other big cities secured legislation against the com- 
mon roller towel. They knew that it carried and 
transmitted deadly germs, so decided that they didn’t 
want it any more. Your city can do the same, if 


you help. 


Think a moment of the great danger to school 
children and grown-ups who use the common 


roller towel. 
Scot Tissue 


lowels 
“Use like a Blotter” 





absolutely prevent all danger of inoculation. 
They are made from clean wood pulp—no old 
rags—and are clean, white and perfectly absorbent. 
There is a clean towel for everyone at every 
wash, for they are thrown away after being used 
once. Talk the roller-towel matter over with 
your councilman, school director or senator and 
see what can be done. ScotTissue Towels come 
packed in a dust-proof carton, 150 towels in a 
(West of the Mississippi, 50 cents.) 


$1.00. 


roll, 35 cents. 
Fixtures, 25 cents to 


Scott Paper Company 


601 Glenwood Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


M f ‘‘Sani-t ‘Sno-tissue”’’ and 6 Waldorf Toilet paper and ott y paper espe 
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of Baseball 



































































































































































































































By R. W. LARDNER 


S a baseball fan you may think that a 
major league ball club would be 
a money-maker in the hands of a 
truck gardener; that a big-league fran- 
chise is synonymous with success, and that 
it’s all luck and no business ability. 
3ut baseball is a business, a mighty big 
one, and it requires sound business sense 
of a peculiar kind to be successful in it. 
A business ignoramus will fail just as 
quickly and as surely in the national pas- 
time as in any other walk of life, and a 
man without nerve will fail. Perhaps you 
can’t figure how nerve is required to run 
a “proposition” which, as a rule, nets an 
annual profit of from $10,000 to $175,000 
per magnate. It becomes our duty, then, 
to do the figuring for you, to show you 
why a “piker” would stand no chance in 
the game. 


Expenses Never Stop 


| the sun always shone on holidays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays; if there were 
no such thing as a training trip; if Bakers, 
Benders, Schultes, McGraws, Archers, and 
Barrys were as thick as chop suey and as 
cheap as rice; if fans could be convinced 
that their money entitled them to seats 
only, and not to a part in the conversation 
as well—what a joy ride Mr. Magnate’s 
life would be. 

Unfortunately, it is not thus. To make 
a barrel of money he must spend three or 
four barrels, and the worst of it is that 
the aforesaid one barrel,is anything but 
guaranteed. 

It is not difficult to understand that re 
ceipts stop with the end of the playing 
season. Expenses stop never. In fact, 
Mr. Owner is so busy digging from the 
first day of November until the twelfth of 
April that he almost forgets how to do 
anything else. 

The past season’s business is finished, 
between interruptions, by the middle of 
November. Then start the preparations 
for the next campaign, the most impor 
tant and arduous of which are the spring 
training plans. 

If you have never planned and executed 
a training trip, you have not tasted of 
life’s bitterness. The only things needed 
to make this jaunt artistically and finan- 
cially successful are thirty-five consecu 
tive March and April days without rain, 
a thermometer always above 60, a com- 
plete squad of satisfied ball players, a 
smooth practice field in some quiet South 
ern town, and a list of dates in big South- 
ern cities, not more than a hundred miles 
apart, extending over three weeks, and 
each successive date bringing you nearer 
home. If only one club had to make this 
trip, there would be nothing to the task of 
schedule-making, but it must be remem- 
bered that the owners of sixteen teams 
are all looking for the best dates for the 
same three weeks. He is a wise and far- 
sighted magnate who books some of his 
practice games two or three years in 
advance 

These dates are for the slow journey 
homeward. The owner must also select 
and secure his “permanent” training camp, 
where the athletes can spend three weeks, 
right at the start, getting into shape by 
practicing among themselves 

The Weather Jinx 
W ELL, your owner feels pretty good 
when he has completed his schedule 
of spring games and landed a desirable 
“permanent” camp. He continues to feel 
od till the weather begins cutting up 
veather l the baseball magnate’s 


worst enemy, and it usually beats the 
stuffing out of him in the spring. 

To show what rain and other pests can 
do to a training schedule, take the testi- 
mony of John I. Taylor, who thought a 
California trip the proper caper for his 
Boston Red Sox last spring. The team 
did succeed in getting to the Pacific Coast. 
When it got there it stayed over three 
weeks—indoors. Some of the youngsters 
demonstrated to the entire satisfaction of 
Manager Donovan that they could deal 
cards gracefully and shoot Kelly pool. 
What he learned about their ball playing 
ability they told him, and their accounts 
were naturally prejudiced 

There were plenty of good dates on the 
club’s return schedule. \bout two of 
them were filled, rain and cold weather 
being on the daily menu. Mr. Taylor said 
to himself: “I’m certainly glad we've got 
those four Cincinnati games on the card. 
They'll give us good practice and a nice 
bunch of money.” Three of the Cincinnati 
battles were called off on account of bad 
weather. The fourth was played in a 
drizzle, and the receipts for the “series” 
were $40. 

Ball players’ salaries are not paid until 
the beginning of the playing season. But 
their expenses, those which the owner 
must pay, start with the training trip. To 
begin with, there is the transportation 
from their homes or from the rendez- 
vous to the Southern camp. [or the aver- 
age squad, with thirty-five men on its ros- 
ter, this amounts to $500 or $600. Then, 
too, a great many big league teams “pay 
the freight” for newspaper correspond- 
ents. For meals on the train—and this 
holds good throughout the playing season 
as well—each athlete is given $3 a day, 
or $1 per meal. There are athletes who 
eat that case note three times daily. 
There are others who need sleep so badly 
that they don’t climb out of their berths 
in time for breakfast, and who are so 
busily engaged playing cards that the 
dining car is taken off at noon and in the 
evening before they realize it. They have 
just time to rush into a railway eating 
house twice a day and grab sandwich, pie, 
and coffee. But the $2.50 thus saved does 
not go back into Mr. Magnate’s purse. 


The Loss on the Spring Trip 


HE training camp reached, the players 
are taken to their hotel in an omnibus, 
an expense that is repeated every three or 
four days during the season while the club 
is on the road. It would never do for 
these delicate young men to walk 
The hotel bill for the athletes, from 
thirty to thirty-five of them, for about 
three weeks at $3 a day, approximates 
$2,000. Also to be reckoned ar« transpof- 
tation to and from the park where the 
practicing is done, baths, massage, etc. 
Remember, gentlemen, it’s all going out 
and nothing coming in at this stage of the 
game. 


Once in a decade the owner gets the 
proper combination of good dates and 
good weather Then he breaks even or 
makes a small profit on the training trip. 
As a rule, however, his loss is in the 
neighborhood of $5,000, and he usually 
counts himself fortunate if none of his 
valuable athletes breaks a valuable arm or 
leg. The trip must be made on the chance 
that the players will get in condition, and 
also for the advertising. 


While the team is 
oaked in the South, repairs and changes 
ire being made at the home park, wheth« 
it’s a new one or not 
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Pebeco Tooth Paste overcomes the destructive acid 
conditions and destroys the harmful bacteria before 
their effects upon teeth and mouth result in cavities and 
fetid breath—perhaps indigestion. Pebecodoes not scent 
the tainted breath nor flavor the acid taste. It strikes 
deeper—it removes the cause—it purifies and stimulates. 

Pebeco is a product of the hygienic laboratories of 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and was 
formulated not only to cleanse and whiten the teeth, 
but also to restore the mouth to a healthy state and 
to preserve theteeth. It isa deodorizer; it is prophy- 
lactic—a protection against disorders of mouth and 
teeth; it heals and hardens soft, tender gums. 

Ask your druggist for it—nearly all have it. If 
yours fails you, send us 50c and a full-size tube will 
be sent you by mail. 


LEHN & FINK 


Sole Licensees in America 
for Pebeco ‘Tooth Paste 


104 William Street, New York 


Producers Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum 


PEBEC 


Are Your Teeth For You 
or Against You? 


Teeth specked by decay 
and spotted with discolor- 
ations, an offensive breath, 
are bars to success, social 
or commercial. “Tact may 
hide the fact, but the pref- 
erence for the wholesome- 
mouthed is none the less 
marked. 

If your teeth are sound 
and white, if your mouth 
is healthy, your breath 
untainted, Pebeco ‘Tooth 
Paste will keep them so. 

If yourteeth havealready 
weakened under attacks of 
acidity, if spotted or de- 
cayed, consult a good 
dentist and send vow for 
a ten-day trial tube of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


Pebeco Tooth Paste, at 50c a tube, is the most 
economical dentifrice sold. The tubes are extra 
large—much larger than ordinary tubes—and one- 
third of a brushful, twice a day, will keep your 
teeth white, protect them against decay, insure a 
wholesome breath, and refresh and gladden your 
mouth. Pebeco is great as a mouth wash or a 
gargle for dry, sore throats. Is healing and cooling. 
Try it. 








Send for a 10-day Trial Tube 


of Pebeco ‘looth Paste if you want to try it before you buy a big tube. 
We send enough for you to see the whitening effect of Pebeco and learn 
to appreciate the Pebeco sensations of freshness, sweetness and vigor. 


Acid Vest Papers go with each ‘Trial “Uube, with which you can prove 








that Pebeco overcomes acidity, the almost universal cause of tooth decay. 
Lasneane eee ee eee ae eeeseeeeeesneeseeceneaaeaaeeese 

LEHN & FINK, 104 William St., New York. 

Gentlemen Please send me [rial ‘Lube « Pebe | Paste 1 \ 
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Chocolate Claremont— 
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anything save “‘best.’’ 


There 


communities. 


Write for 


Interesting Booklet 
ahr? gives a list of many of the 
popular #4" confections, and tells 
the public how quality and purity 
are assured in all “4 products. 


, 64 Irving Place 
New York City 


—Sa— 





Chocolate Nougatine 





Chocolate Covered 


Nougat 


HEN every individual piece of 4 
candy must conform to the _ highest 
standard of quality, it is self-evident that 
every box of <4", containing forty or more 
varieties, would be poorly described if called 


which tells the remarkable story of 
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Chocolate 
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Chocolate 
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Caramel— 
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are 54 “4% stores in the United 
States and Canada, and over 4000 #4 
agents—the best druggists in their respective 
To get the name of the 
nearest “#47 agent or store, 
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Suspender 
Button 
Says :— 


“Well, I'm off again! Ripped off. 
The man bent over. The suspender 
was one of the ordinary kind.” 





Shirley Presidents do away with the 
strain on buttons. The sliding cord 
gives and takes as you shift positions. 
Shirley Presidents feel like —well, like 
nothing. You simply don’t feel them. 


SHIRLEY 
PRE ENT 
=> es @ 
SUSP ERS 


Light, medium and extra heavy weights. Extra 
lengths for tall men. Signed guarantee on every 
pair. Price 50c. From your dealer. 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
3 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Greatest Variety. 
They meet every requirement for 
polishing shoes of ail kinds and colors. 


WWHITTEMOREs¢) 
GIbTo- § 

EDGE 
~ DRESSING :- - 
‘ FINE SHOES + 

Learn: 
COLOR LUSTRE y 
GiuTt EDGy 
BLACKEST COLOR 
FINES!" GURABLE 
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GILT EDGE the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 


positively contains OIL. 


Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and 


children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 


“ 


rench Gloss,” 10c. 
STAR combination for cleaning and polishing al 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. “Dandy” 


25c. 


1 


size, 25c. 


BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who take 


pride in having their shoes look A 1. 
lustre to all black shoes 
10c. “*Elite’’ size, 25c. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send u 
the price in stamps for a full size package charges paid 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 


Polish with a brush or cloth 





Restores color and 
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| The Cost of Baseball 


Concluded from page 28) 


provements on the average park aggregate 
between $4,000 and $5,000 a year. Count- 
ing the cost of the training trip as $5,000, 
| a really conservative figure, and estimat- 
ing the repairs at $5,000, other lesser ex- 
penditures swell the total outlay, before 
| the season starts, to something like 
$13,000. 
| That brings us round to the opening of 








the playing season. The joy of opening 

| day’s receipts would be doubled but for 
the sickening thought that the real ex- 
penses have just begun. Of course, the 
biggest item is the salary list. This runs 
from $55,000 to $75,000 a year, depending 
on the make-up of the club. It is a 
strange fact that the highest salaried teams 
sometimes come nearest to setting new 
records for total defeats. That a club 
wins a pennant or finishes second is no 
sign that it is well paid. 


Expensive Failures 


HE Boston Nationals, whose followers 

went wild with joy if they had a win- 
ning streak lasting two days, pulled down 
more coi. for their rather feeble efforts 
than many of the clubs that were fatten- 
ing their victory columns at Mr. Tenney’s 
expense. In fact, two privates in the 
Boston ranks were getting heavier pay 
checks than two managers in the same 
league. 

The team composed of two or three 
veterans and a bunch of kids does not 
part with nearly as much money on the 
first and fifteenth of the month as the 
club which several seasoned per- 
formers and a few youngsters. Thus, the 
Chicago Cubs, as they were made up last 
year, were the highest paid team in either 
big league, and Mr. Murphy’s salary list 
totaled just about $75,000. 

Most of the major league magnates of 
the present day own their ball parks 
Those who do not, pay from $6,000 to 
$25,000 annual rental, the amount depend 
ing on the size of the city, the location of 
the plant, ete 
| The third largest item in the annual 
expense bill is transportation. Railroad 
fare is two cents per mile straight, there 
being no special rate. It.is the aim’ of the 
schedule makers to have the annual mile- 
om nearly equal for all clubs. Each 


boasts 





owner figures about $12,500 for railroad 
and Pullman bills each year, and that is 
| also a conservative estimate. 

The athletes pay their own living ex- 
penses “at home.” Their transportation 
and hotel bills on the road are footed by 
the club. The hotels alone each 
owner $8,000 annually, aside the 
training trip. 

Nor must it be thought that expendi 
tures are light when the team is at. home 
Ticket sellers and ticket takers draw 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a day, to say nothing 
of a lot of abuse. Police protection costs 
$20 to $50 per day, depending on the size 
of the crowd. The total for the year for 
this protection is about $1,800 on the aver 
age. The aggregate paid out for ticket 
men, ushers, groundkeepers and their as 
sistants, and “handy men” around a ball 
park will easily foot up to $6,500 annually 

The purchase and printing of tickets 
may appear a small item, but it amounts 
to something in a year. Advertising in 


cost 


from 





|the papers totals about $1,200 a month 
| when the club is at home 
The wise magnate has new home and 


'traveling uniforms for his players each 
year, and this entails an expense of about 
$500, figuring two uniforms for each of 
twenty-five men. 

Each club has a secretary, a man of all 
work, who is virtually business manager, 
and an assistant secretary, the former 
drawing about $2,500 or $3,000 and the 
latter $1,800; two or more scouts, the 
“head” scout getting $2,500 and the others 
$1,500 apiece, and a trainer, whose salary 
is $1,000 or $1,200, but who usually is 
handed a bonus which brings the total 














Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. 


524 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. QF (2) 









Does not chafe, overheat 


Erickson Leg °:’si0 ena ‘s? Stn: 


Send for Catalog 
Seld on Easy Terms 
The largest lin a the world 
K. H. Frickson Artificial Limb Co, 
@ Washington Ave., N., Minnespolis, Minn. 
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(GRAY MOTORS FOR BOATS 
a 
Made in tho Largest 
Plant in the World 
devoted to manufact- 


uring 2 cycle marine 
gasoline engines. 


H.R with Complete $ 
Outfit ready to install 
ALSO 32 TO 36nR 

















Guaranteed by a big respon- 
sible concern. Write for big catalog— 
tells and shows you all about these high 
grade motors and how they are made. 


Gray Motor Co., 354 U. S. Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


stipend to $1,500 
Secretary Must Be an Actor 


HE secretary’s job is about as far from 
a sinecure as one can imagine. A good 
must be a natural born actor 
enters a railroad office, he 
wear a dark frown and impress the agent 
as a man to be feared. In the presence 
| of the owner, he must act the role of Shy 
lock, varying it occasionally with a por 
trayal of Chesterfield. With the ball play 


secretary 


When he 


must 


ers he must appear a good fellow without 
actually being one. He must make them 
think they are stopping at swell hotels or 
5 sleeping in lower berths whether they are 


or not 
The trainer must be a veritable Battling 
Nelson or Hugo Kelly, able to stand ter- 


|| rible punishment. He is blamed for the 








loss of every game that is lost, for he is 
usually considered a “jinx”; held respon- 
sible for Mr. Star Pitcher’s sore arm 
even when the soreness was acquired by 
sleeping in a taxicab with the arm sys. 
pended out of the window; soundly 
“called” as being the cause of the short 
stop’s headache, even though said head- 
ache is the result of the satisfaction of 
a pent-up thirst; and otherwise generally 
maltreated. 

Scouts are supposed to visit minor 
league and college towns, discover young, 
undeveloped stars and secure recruits 
capable of making good on a big-league 
club, and also to find glaring faults and 
incurable weaknesses in youngsters on 
whom the big leaguers have received 
“tips,” thus saving time and money for 
their employers. They are supposed to do 
those things, but they generally do the op- 
posite, heralding as wonders young men 
who can hit curve balls about as easily as 
they can paint landscapes, passing up as 
“lemons” youthful Cobbs and Tinkers, 
and accomplishing all manner of things 
designed ‘to drive their bosses crazy. 

Thus it happens that, of ten or fifteen 
men added to each big league roster annu- 
ally, one or two show class enough to be 
retained. Of course, the club doesn’t al- 
ways suffer a total loss on the players 
sent back to the “bushes.” Minor league 
owners must pay for them, but the major 
league magnate never profits on such a deal, 

The expenditure for new material, includ- 
ing players bought from other big: league 
teams, and men purchased or “drafted” 
from the minor leagties. averages around 
$20,000. The amount varies with the 
needs of the club and the policy of the 
owner. The fact that his team has won 
the pennant one season does not signify 
that the magnate can afford to stand pat 
for the next. The Detroit Club was cham- 
pion of the American League in 1908 and 
paid out over $10,000 for fresh material 
between that and the following 
one, nor did it increase its strength to any 
appreciable extent. The New York Giants, 
finishing second in the National League 
race the same year, spent $20,000 for three 
men that fall, besides paying out a lot of 
money in “drafts.” T’requently some 
minor leaguer gets such a reputation that 
five or six big league owners are tempted 
to bid large sums for his release, and, 
very frequently also, the owner who finally 
secures him for $7,000 or $8,000 finds that 
he would have been just as well off if he 
had spent the money for walnut shucks. 


season 


The Cost Summary 


"THEN. too, there is the league fund. In 

the American League every club sends 
to the president two and a half cents for 
each paid admission to the home grounds, 
From the fund thus made up are paid the 
salaries of the president, secretary, and 
umpires, rental for the executive offices 
and all running expenses of the organi- 
zation 

It is the policy of some clubs to travel 
in style and of others to “go cheap.” For 
that reason it is impossible to compile fig- 
ures that fit all the big league clubs alike. 
The following, however, is a fair esiimate 
of the average annual expenditure of a 
major league baseball club: 


Og ea eer (eer ee ee $ 65,000 
PO OE MORON igo oi.k coud ckddddsieccees 20,000 
T Bo Pre tae 12,500 
BUORORL GE DOSE ....cccccccses 15,000 
PE PE acbc¥cesiedescivucudbawiaects 6.500 
tn, oer 6akans bans deessdednedienss 8,000 
Office expense (including salaries)... ., 5,500 
DES fa bsesk chngikadvncnacads<ss 4,500 
Spring trip...... sosgeese sooo 
Players’ supplies uniforms, balls, et 4,000 
Park police, 1,800 
Insurance aai 1,500 
Taxicabs, carriages, et : goo 
League fund.,,,,. : 10,000 
Trainer ,.... 1,500 
Scouts ,, eure See 4,000 
Sundries (advertising. printing, « 3,300 
WMO esas $169,000 

The sixteen major league owners, then, 
have a total annual expense of $2,704,000, 
and it costs each of them about $463 a 
day, all the year round, to run his club; 


or, counting only the playing days, about 


$1,000 per day. Barney Dreyfuss of Pitts- 


burgh has stated that his daily outlay, 
during the playing season, is over $800 
It is safe to say that the minimum is m 
the neighborhood of $750 and the maxt- 


mum almost $1,200 
Ponder these things, Mr. Fan, and per- 
haps you will be more content with your 











own lot, and less « us of the gentle- 
man who gets that dollar or half dollar of 
yours on a summer afternoon Perhaps, 
too, you will feel a touch of sympathy for 
him when, on a Saturday in July, dark 
clouds gather above you. He’s not going 
to the poorhouse No, but the asylum is 
not so ti 
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This 256 Page 
Cloth-Bound Business Book 


Free to Business Men 
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If you are connected officially with any business whatsoever, send for 
this free business book “Where Have My Profits Gone?” 
contains regarding the handling of modern business are of direct interest 
to every business man in America, whether he is a retailer, large or small, 
East, West, North or South, in a big city, a medium sized town, or small vil- 
lage, whether he is a jobber, manufacturer, banker, restaurant proprietor, rail- 
road official, manager, corporation officer, publisher, or any other business man. 


Chapter I is a survey of business in general. A running 
fire comment on the sources of losses in different trades. 
Chapter II is a description of 33 kinds of losses in 
different stores. 

Chapter III explains about how the business of a big 
store is handled. 

Chapter LV is a very striking presentation of the dit 
ference between the Planner and the Plugger. 

Chapter V, entitled “Cash or Credit, Which?” is an 
unusual arraignment of the arguments for and against 
each. 

The Great Sixth Chapter “Retail Advertising for Any 
Store” gives the fundamentals of successful advertising. 


“The Fight for More Business,” “The New Principle 


Sent Free on Receipt of Coupon 


cents for postage. 

First edition is limited to 25,000 copies. 
quickly to secure your copy. 
order of their receipt. 
send it today. 


American Sales Book Company, Ltd. 


Autographic Registers, Manifold Books and Automatic Carbon Books 
Originator of Sales Check Books and The Systemat Accounting System 


BRANCHES 1 


Elmira, New York 


The book ‘“‘Where Have My Profits Gone?’ will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any man in business who will fill out the 
coupon, attach it to his firm’s letter-head, state whether he 
is proprietor, manager, superintendent, representative, or 
whatever position he holds with the firm and send to us. 
This coupon is required merely to prevent the sending of 
this expensive work to those not connected officially with 
some business. Others who desire a copy of ““Where Have 
My Profits Gone?” can obtain it by sending $1.50, plus 12 


You've got to act 
All requests will be filled in 
Fill out the coupon in full and 


N 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The facts it 


in Business,” “How Every Business is Built Up,” “he 
Weakest Link,” “The Factor in Commercial Progress”’ 
are five chapters which will sink deep in the heart of 
every business man. 

Another chapter is devoted to the presentation of losses 
in hotels, cafes and similar establishments. 

Chapter LX, entitled “Creating Public Confidence” 
deals with the relations of the public to the service 
corporation. 

The Business Detective” is 2 study of some of the 
ways by which dishonest employees and dishonest cus- 
tomers defraud retail stores and other business houses. 
The last chapter, “The Store of Tomorrow,” is a little 
epic. It is a call to every business man to look wit! 
confidence and hope into the future. 


My business is 


Firm name is 


My position in the firm is 






Name 


Addres: 







American Sales Book Company, Ltd. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Without obligating me in any way, 
Please send a copy of the book “Where 
Have My Profits Gone?” as advertised in 
the March 2nd issue of Collier’s Weekly. 













































To get a free copy, this coupon is required, even 
if the request is dictated in the usual business way 
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UYING an automobile is 


important matter to most per- 


an 


sons. A few are rich enough to buy 
on impulse and change if they find 
they were mistaken, but with most 


persons the automobile is, next 


to the home, the most important 
purchase. 


Mitchell cars are built tor the people who 


can’t afford to make a mistake; the more you 
know and the closer you investigate, the more 
you'll realize that Mitchell cars give the most 


for the money and are made to last indefinitely. 


Mitchell cars are economical cars to operate, 
and in appearance they class with cars that 
cost three times as much. 

Don’t buy a car hastily; look around; learn 
thei important points; fii all the cars you can; 
every step in such things will emphasize the con- 
viction that the value offered in a Mitchell car is 
the greatest value in the automobile field today. 
satis- 


For 77 years our vehicles have given 


faction; they’ ll continue to do so i. another 


77 years. 
Buying Mitchell means knowing what 
+ . = 
you are getting. 


Seven Passenger Mitchell-Six Five Passenger Mitchell-Six 


Horse Power . 60 Cylinders . 6 Horse Power . 48 Cylinders . 6 
Ignition Splitdorf dual Ignition Splitdorf dual 
Lubrication ‘self- contained in crank case Lubrication pe" contained in crank case 


Transmission, selective, 3 forward, 1 reverse Transmission, selective, 3 forward, 1 reverse 


Rear Axle full floating Rear Axle full floating 
Rims demountable Rims . demountable 
Tires . 36x4 Tires 36 x4 
Wheel Base : 135 inches Wheel Base : 125 inches 
Tread . 56-inch or 60-inch if desired Tread 56-inch or 60-inch if desired 
Body , 7 passenger, fore doors Body 5 passenger, fore doors 
Price equipped, $2250 Price equipped, $1750 

‘The four cylinder, hve passenge \l tch 0) H -— equipped, $1350 
The four cv nder, four passenge Mitchell x0 H a, equipped, $1150 
‘The Tour cvlinder, two passenge Mitchel Runabout, s0-H., Pr 

S950 


equipped 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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| The Case of Fanny 


take the girl away, under threat of ex- 
posure if they attempted to keep her. I 
saw a policeman ahead of us standing 
under the tin awning of a corner saloon. 
He eyed the three forbiddingly as they 
went by, and one of the boys looked 
around at him, to return the stare with 
insolence. 

We talk about the police power of So- 
ciety, about the even hand of Justice, 
about the strong arm of the Law, as if 
these: abstractions moved above humanity 
and had themselves authority in being. As 
a practical matter of fact, the conspiracy 
against this young girl might have stag- 
gered past the blue-coated embodiment of 
Society and the Law quite unchallenged if 
the boy, in attempting an appearance of 
cc nfident innocence, had not angered the 
policeman with his insulting stare. It was 
not the Law which he offended thereby. 
li was a fellow human in a helmet and a 
uniform. 


HE officer turned slowly and followed 

them. He was a little fat man witha 
back as broad as a bale. In that squat 
person, with its coat rubbed shabby on the 
shoulder blades, Society was about to 
recognize its responsibility for its three 
young wards ahead of me and reach out 
its crushing hand to correct them. 

The boys came to a house that an- 
nounced “furnished rooms” on a placard 
beside its door. They mounted the stone 
steps from the street with some difficulty, 
for the girl stumbled. ° The policeman ap- 
proached behind them and spoke. One of 
the boys replied over his shoulder. I could 
see the snarl on his mouth, though I could 
not hear him. The officer struck him on 
the face instantly with an open hand, and 
there was a struggle of blows and oaths 
and a hysterical screaming from the girl. 
\ crowd swarmed around them even be- 
fore I could reach them. A second po- 
liceman elbowed me aside, and I followed 
him into the press of people who gaped 
and shouldered about an open space at 
the foot of the steps, where the girl was 
laughing crazily at her two companions 
shaken in the grasp of authority. They 
were incredibly changed into a pair of di- 
sheveled, palely raging, hatless young 
roughs who were arguing against the in- 
justice of their arrest, and trying to put 
clothes to rights and cursing the 
grip that held each by a pinched elbow. 

I spoke to the first policeman, explaining 
that I had followed the boys across town, 
and that I would appear as a witness in 
their case if he would tell me what court 
to come to. His anger had left him. He 
accepted my offer eagerly. 

As I have said, | had no illusions of 
hope for the law’s intelligent consid- 








eration of the case of these three children. 
\nd I went to court that afternoon, not 
to assist in any statutory tortures, but to 
find out who the girl was and learn 
whether I could help her 


[I found my. policeman waiting for me. 
He wanted me to bear witness that he had 
not struck the boy unnecessarily. That 
was his sole concern in the whole pro- 


judge’ll believe you,” he 
naively. “He'll believe 


ceedings. “The 
kept assuring me 
you 

He was uncomfortable in his heavy uni- 
form, hot and red, sighing worriedly and 
blinking his little puffed eyes. When the 
case was called, he went to the witness 
stand a much shrunken figure of power 
He told his story hoarsely. “This lady 
saw it,” he pointed me out. “She can tell 
yuh, yer Honor.” 

I told what I had overheard in the car 
to show the conspiracy against the girl. 
When the boys were examined they ad 
mitted that they had made her drunk 
They lied and contradicted each other in 
their efforts to deny their purpose in tak 
ing her to the lodging house. And by the 
time that the girl was called, the case was 


strong against them, and the policeman 
as breathing freely 
young lawyer from the District 


\ttorney’s office asked her where she 





lived: and when she hung her head in 
silence, he smiled coldly He« asked her 
how she earned her living, and she made 
no answer “Do you refuse to answet 
hat question,” he taunted her, “for the 
same reason that you refuse to give your 
address?” The judge put in contemptu 
usly: “I think it’s quite evident what her 
answers to those questions must be. Pro 
ceed.” 

And suddenly it was the girl who was 
on trial. It was she who stood arraigned 
before this typical bench of justice She 
was guilty of being a disorderly person, 
drunk on the streets! She was fined ten 
ld jail sentence in default of 
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payment. The boys were reprimanded by 
the judge and similarly fined. And ail 
were led away—I was too distracted to see 
how or where. I was appealing to a pro- 
bation officer, a woman, to go to the girl 
and find out whether we could not help 
her. The probation officer turned the 
pages of a notebook. “I’m not allowed to 
speak to her,” she explained dryly, “ex- 
cept by order of the court.” 

1 ran away out of the crazy place to 
get help. 

\nd I do not mean to ridicule this par- 
ticular judge or this one assistant of the 
district attorney, or this individual proba- 
tion officer. I do not even cry out against 
the system of fining such a girl and send- 
ing her back to the streets to earn again 
the ten dollars for which she has once al- 
ready sold herself. I am accusing the 
community that allows such criminal ab- 
surdities; that is responsible both for the 
children’s offense and for the judge’s; the 
community that has failed to see that its 
young have the most elementary opportu- 
nities of ¢ivilization; the community that 
educates one child to sit ignorantly as a 
judge upon another child whom it has 
equally educated by force of neglect to be 
a prostitute. If there were no free public 
schools, what would you think of an order 
of things that set up the wealthy gradu- 
ates of a university to fine and imprison 
the poor for the crime of illiteracy. 
the parallel seem fanatical to you? My 
experience in settlement work has con- 
vinced me that a community can do as 
much to prevent crime and cure delin- 
quency as it has done to abolish illiteracy 
and protect itself from ignorance. 

Consider the case of this girl “Fanny.’ 
When we had procured her release i pay- 
ing her fine, I discovered who she was and 
what had put her on the streets. And it 
amounted to this: that she had never had 
a home. She had had a place to sleep 
across the foot of a bed in which two 
other members of the family slept—in a 
windowless bedroom where five children 
“pigged in” together. She had had a place 
to eat, at a crowded table where there 
were always more mouths than _ food. 


Does 


SHE had been a healthy young animal, 
WY with no more inclination to evil than 
any other normal child. Her unfortunate 
parents were wage slaves, struggling to 
pay the exorbitant rent of their tenement 
on he the helpless victims of housing 
conditions which only united action by the 
whole community could control. They 
had been able to do little more than sup- 
ply her with food and clothing. And the 
community had done the rest. It had de- 
nied her the parlor in which to receive the 
boy friends of her adolescence. It had 
denied her any neighborhood parks or 
playgrounds in which she might have es- 
caped the contacts of the gutter. It had 
provided her with no clean amusement 
halls, but had left her to be polluted with 
the indecencies of beer gardens and saloon 
dances. Successful vice, protected by the 
police, had tempted and bought and en- 
slaved her to its trade. And when Society 
at last took notice of her, it was to force 
from her shamed hands the wages of her 
degradation, sneering at her with the 
mouth of its judge, contemptuous of its 
own victim and fining her for its neglect. 

There are a score of things which the 
community could do to help save such 
children and such parents from the condi- 
tions that debase them. These things are 
being done in cities all over the civilized 
world. They are listed in the report of 
the city’s Commission on Congestion of 
Population. But they are not done, and 
tl ey cannot be done, because we, the peo- 
ple of New York, do not care whether 
they are done or not We have pro- 
claimed ourselves a sovereign people, and 
we are more guilty in our sovereignty 
than the most inhuman tyrant that ever 


oppressed the weak. In no other city ol 
the world, either civilized or barbarous, 
are the poor so shamefully housed as im 
New York. They die of tuberculosis by 
the tens of thousands in dark, unsanitary 
rooms unfit for habitation. The rate ol 
infant mortality is so high that we out- 
Herod Herod in the massacre And the 


physical conditions of life are so vile that 
the virtue of the hardiest race that comes 
to us from the Old lip has broken 
down under the pressure of degeneration 
that we have put upon it 

I could not save this unhappy child, 
Fanny. I was too late. She struggled for 


a time and then relapsed into the abyss. 
She will hey there, an outcast, a social 
leper, aft a life of persecution at the 
hands of the community that thrust her 
down “Proceed,” as her judge said 
“Proceed.” 
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Smiles 


attractive and 
otherwise 





|E verywhere 
|/& we go the 
| lesson of good 
' teeth is told. 


What more common 
than our admiration of 
a pretty face turned to 


ag TERE 














| disappointment when 








that face smiles! 


True, the clever woman whose teeth are not attractive, when she must smile, 
never lets us see. 


_ But how delightful when the open smile, in features beautiful or plain, sud- 
| denly dazzles us with the glory of perfect teeth. 


You who have fine teeth, whether through good fortune, or through wise care, or 
through the dentist’s skill, safeguard them by daily night and morning use of 


H Dr.lLyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century by a doctor of dental surgery. 


Begin early to make the use of Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder a 
life habit with your children, and thus insure them perfect 
teeth and consequent fine appearance and _ health. 

The great virtue of Dr. Lyon’s is that it provides a perfect dentifrice in powder 
form, having no glycerine, gelatine, glucose or honey to leave sticky masses be- 


tween the teeth to encourage decay. It polishes, thoroughly cleanses the teeth, 
removes discoloration and tartar and imparts a natural fragrance to the breath. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do should be entrusted only to your dentist to do. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 























Pent y- -ONE. years of con- 


sistent progress have resulted in 


the distinctive individuality for which Stevens- 
Duryea motor cars are famed—individuality of | 


mechanical design, individuality of finish, and | 


individuality of service. 


Our "Individuality" booklet will interest you. 


Send for it 


STEVENS-DURYEA CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Pioneer Builders of American Sixes 








This Beats Plastering—Costs Less! 
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Applying Wall Board to Studding 


Send for Free Book and Big Free Sample of 
Bishopric Wall Board. Comes to you insheets 4x4 
feet, all ready to nail on studs. Any man’ who 
can drive nails can put on Bishopric Wall Board. 

Build right through the winter and save a month’s 
time on your 
house. Bishopric 
Wall Board is 
ready at once for 
paper, pai nt or 
burlap. Makes 
handsomest 
walls, ceilings and partitions in residences or cot- 
tages. Ceil attic or cellar. Make any room in any 
farm building proof against cold, wind, dampness, 
rats or other vermin. Rats positively cannot go 
through Bishopric Wall Board. The No-Warping, 
No-Swelling, No-Cracking Wall Board. Bishopric 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD AND ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO., 


BISHOPRIC 





V7. Wari foY-W-1B) 


Better Than Plaster—Costs Far Less to Put On 






































Applying Wall Board to Ceiling 


Wall Board is toughened asphalt mastic in w 
kiln-dried dressed lath are imbedded. It is sur- 
faced with strong, well-sized cardboard. Lathisthe 
only thing that makes Wall Board rigid and keeps 
itflat. Bishopric Wall Board is the only wall board 
made with lath. 

Price $2.50 per 
100 square feet. 
$6.40 per crate 
of 16 sheets, 256 
square feet, F 
O. B. Cincinnati 

Write for our Book of House and Home Plans, 
showing Bishopric Wall Board construction. 
Send 6 cents in stamps to cover cost of wrap- 
ping, mailing, etc. With the Book we will send 
you a Free sample of the Bishopric Mastic Wall 
Board. Address 3 


76 Este Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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anyone, anywhere in 


t to any test you wish. 


DO NOT WAIT 


MEAD CYCLE CO. 


a pos 
I 


allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle 


If you are then not perfectly satisfied or 


athncye 


EAC Hi TOWN 


WANTED—RIDER AGENTS "2°22 


- ple 1912 2 Medel 
“Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
last. Write at once for full particulars and spectal offer 

NO MONEY REQU ome, nee yeu socnive and approve of your bicycle We ship t« 


without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
and put 


do not wish to keer 





the bicycle vou may shir it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent 
LOW FACTORY PRI eine sect te a cave $1010 $25 middhomen’s prodie 
lirect of us and have the mant sfactures’s guarantee behind rt DO NOT BUY a 
Bicyele ors prof thea from opens at any price uvtil 5 atalogues and a e 
j ect 
| You WILL BE ASTONISHED aera eas Sets sateen = 
h ghost grade bie soles 28 Uower petocs 0 an any other factory. We are satisfied w ? 1 
ve factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can se ir bicycles under rown name plate at 
eR. h eceive 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES 'y mited number taken in trade } r Chicago retail stores w 
Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
TIRES, coastE BRAKE pose te the bi yle ls ne at half usual ‘prices. a 


jue beautifully g agres 


“Dept. N-54 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Hongo Ward of Tokyo. 


| 


| Senju, 
| and there rose a much more tremendous 


Sales Art and Sales Artists 
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more desperate than before. Whenever 
men undertake to do anything after hav 
ing kissed their very life good-by, miracles 
cease to be so wonderfully scarce. The 
boat reached the rendezvous, the beach of 
a few minutes after the midday, 


emotional storm than the storm of the 
sea and wind. The clansmen waiting for 
the rifles thanked Mr. Okakura_ with 
streaming eyes and choking voices. Mr. 
Okakura cried like a baby from sheer tri- 
umph and joy. 

And no merchant had ever made, before 
him or since then, such a tremendous ad- 
vertising hit as Mr. Okakura made on the 
beach of Senju. His fortune was made 
on the spot. He was nothing but an ob- 
scure dealer in firearms but the day pre- 
vious and now he was a national figure. 

The Case of a Rice Merchant 
T° DAY Yoshikawa Tamekichi is 

counted among the big retail rice mer- 
chants of the big city of Tokyo. Ten years 
ago he was working at a rice shop called 
Kagawaya for no pay whatever but his 
three meals a day. About eight years ago he 
borrowed from some of his relations about 
the most Lilliputian capital imaginable— 
not more than one holiday’s pocket money 
of an ordinary American schoolgirl—and 
started a rice store on Yaegaki Street in 
Like Mr. Suzuki, 
the cake merchant, he had no means to 
undersell his competitors or buy rice any 
cheaper than others in his trade. But, 
unlike Mr. Suzuki, Mr. Yoshikawa, the 
rice merchant, could get out of bed at the 


| first crow of a cock with the jolliest smile 


'on his 


| China, all his 


| business. 


| long-suffering 
knew—and he just kept on 


face. But he came to find out in 
a short time that his early hours and his 
going beyond the tolling of the midnight 
bell were no striking exceptions among the 
ever-hustling race of rice merchants of 
Tokyo—forever chasing after new cus- 
tomers and eternally outanting the ants 
| between the wholesale jobbers and the 
| kitchen doors of their customers. The rice 
merchant thought over the situation day 
and night, but, like the Great Master of 
studious efforts in sowing 
the ‘‘seed for headaches” did not yield 

single original scheme of increasing his 
He had a sturdy body, a pair of 
and legs, and patient and 
shoulders; that much he 


strong arms 


Late on a blazing August afternoon he 
found himself approaching the kitchen door 
of a family to which one of his old cus- 


tomers had directed him. A newly mar 
ried couple lived there. The young wife 
(did all the housework herself; she could 


not afford a servant. The rice merchant 
could see through the open doorway the 
mistress of the house sitting on the edge 
of the wooden floor of the kitchen in a 
wilted condition with her back toward 
him. Standing just outside of the door 
way was a bucket of water 

An inspiration broke suddenly upon the 
rice merchant like the light on the road 
to Damascus 

He did not 


disturb the mistress of the 


house with a prayer for her order for 
rice. Instead he made straight to the 
water bucket and started to sprinkle the 


tiny garden. The young wife turned and 
looked at the rice merchant in a languishing 
sert of way; she was too tired to take an 


active interest in anything; the heat had 
almost overcome her for a time. When 
the bucket was empty, the rice merchant 
went to the well and went on sprinkling 
the flowers and the trees. Soon the green 
of the bamboo and of the pines shone 
with a new life, and the willows, sparkling 
with pearls and diamonds, were delighted 
to see their images in the bosom of the 
lakelet. By that time the mistress of the 
house recovered herself enough to ask the 
stranger who he was. The rice merchant 
told her that her friend, Mrs. B had 


sent him to her, thinking perhaps that she 


might see fit to favor him with an order 
for rice. He begged the young wife to 
pardon him for the liberty he had taken 
with the water bucket—it was so hot and 
the sight of the water bucket and _ the 
thirsty garden was too much for him to 
behave correctly 

Kindness as Stock in Trade 
Q' course, he got the order He got 

something else. That young wife was 
perhaps the most effective and eloquent 
advertisement that the rice merchant had 
ever had. In his more prosperous days 
Mr. Yoshikawa had spent many thousand 
yen in newspaper, signboard, and other 
forms of advertisement, but none of them 
did him half as much good as that newly 
married customer of hi 

After that little experience with a 


water bucket, Mr. Yoshikawa was thor. 
oughly converted to the commercial faith 
that he had a much greater ability to sel 
kindness than rice. Since then he has 
never neglected a single opportunity of 
sweeping a back yard or moving heavy 
things in the kitchen, or doing an errand 
or two off and on for his women cys- 
tomers as he went his rounds for orders 
All this took time, of course, but he was 
perfectly willing to get up early and go 
to bed late. What was more to the point, 
he found that this form of investment jn 
time paid him much more than did the 
measuring, sacking, ¢ carting rice and keep- 
ing books. For in the rice business com- 
petition is so keen in Japan that by far 
the most troublesome problem to be solved 
is the getting of customers. 

There is another thing rather peculiar 
with Mr. Yoshikawa. He is pe rfectly 
willing to give credit to his customers, but 
he absolutely and positively refuses to dun 
his customers for payment. It makes no 
difference how long the bills run; he 
makes no exception to this iron-clad rule. 
He loses by it sometimes. But the loss 
does not amount to ten per cent of ad- 
vertising expenses of his competitors. 

“It is more profitable for me not to dun 
my customers,” is the way he puts it 
“They know of the indebtedness without 
my reminding them of it. And those of 
my customers who find it inconvenient to 
pay me promptly think that they are caus- 
ing me some embarrassment, and_ they 
usually are good enough to make it up by 
helping me to get new customers. I find 
this method of advertisement pays doubly ; 
it does my shop good; it also adds to the 
comfort of some of my customers who 
are more or less unfortunate for a time.” 


A New Bargain-Sale Method 


ARUZEN is the biggest book store in 

Tokyo; it is the biggest in Japan 
and in the Far East. A few years ago it 
imported the three-volume edition of the 
English translation of “The History of 
Japan,” by Engelbert Kaempfer, M_D., 
published by James MacLehose & Sons of 
Glasgow. The edition was limited to 1,200 
sets, of which Maruzen took 260.  Inci- 
dentally, the sale of this and a hundred 
other books in English in Japan throws a 


light on the remarkable conquest of the 
English language in our country. The 
Maruzen book store introduced a some- 


what original method in bargain sales in 
disposing of the Kaempfer history. It 
published an advertisement in some of 
the Tokyo dailies. In it the description 
of the edition was followed by the state- 
ment: 

“That the net price of the three-volume 
edition of the book in England was 36 
shillings and 6 pence about 22 yen and 50 


sen in our money The Maruzen shop 
would offer 260 sets of the book at four 
different prices: 

“First 150 sets at 15 yen per set—that is 


to say, 7 yen and 50 sen less than the same 
identical edition is sold in England. 

“Seventy-five sets following the sale of 
the 150 will be sold at 20 yen per set—2 
yen and 50 sen less than the net English 
price 

‘Ten sets following the 75 will be sold 
at 22 yen and 50 sen—the same as the 
English price 

“The remaining 25 sets will 
t 30 yen per set—7 yen and 
than the English price.” 

The advertisement explained that the 
edition was limited; when the supply is 
exhausted the bound to rise. 
The sets offered for sale were just un- 
packed from the box shipped by the 
Glasgow publishers. 

The premium was put on the enthusi- 


ve charged 
50 sen more 


price was 


asm and quick action of the lover of 
books of permanent value such as the 
Kaempfer history Every sale will be 


carefully numbered, and only 150 pur- 
chasers who are fortunate enough to reach 
the doors of the Maruzen shop before 


others would get the book at 15 yen a set, 
and 75 customers following them would 
get the benefit of the 20-yen per set price 
and those who failed in this race to the book 
counter would have to pay the prices 


mentioned in the advertisement 

The advertisement emphasized the fact 
that to sell a new edition of a book at 
lower than the net 


price was an unheard- 
of enterprise. Also another fact that this 
was nota lottery ; this method of selling 
was simply to test the appreciation of the 
reading public of Japan for a work of 


value, etc 


The advertisement did not say that the 
store was not losing anything by this 
method; but it was apparent on the face 
of it And the result of the sale was re- 


} 


ported to have been eminently successful. 
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A Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 










We will send you FREE our book “The Proper Treat- 
ment of Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax. 
(This text book of thirty-two pages is very attractive—it 
contains eighty illustrations, forty-four of which are in color) 


You will find this book particularly useful if you are contemplating build- 
ing—if you are interested in beautiful interiors—if you want to secure the most artistic 
and serviceable finish at least expense. This book is full of valuable information for everyone who is 
interested in their home. Mail coupon for it today. HA 
With the book we will send you samples of two shades of Johnson’s Wood Dye—any shade you § 
select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains which raise the grain of the wood—or oil stains that do not sink \ 
beneath the surface of the wood or bring out the beauty of its grain—or varnish stains, which really are not stains at all 
but merely surface coatings which produce a cheap, painty effect. il 
Johnson’s Wood Dye is a dye in every sense of the word— it penetrates deeply into the wood bringing out its natural | 
beauty without raising the grain. It is made in fifteen beautiful shades, as follows: 






No. 126 Light Oak No. 140 Early English No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 132 Green Weathered No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 123 Dark Oak No. 110 Bog Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 121 Moss Green No. 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 122 Forest Green No. 120 Fumed Oak 


HALF GALLONS $1.50 


Johnson’s Prepared Waxy 


a complete finish and polish for all wood-floors, woodwork and furniture— 


including pianos. Just the thing for Mission furniture. Johnson’s Prepared y i 













Wax should be applied with a cloth and rubbed to a polish with a dry cloth 
It imparts a velvety protecting finish of great beauty. It can be used 
successfully over all finishes. Johnson's Artistic Wood Finishes are e 

for sale by all leading drug and paint dealers. If your dealer 
“ hasn’t them in stock he can easily 


Please 


procure them through his jobber. . Use This 
Free Coupon 
Fill out the attached coupon for / 


I accept your offer 
booklet and free samples. ° of Free Booklet Edition 


C. O. 3 and two sample bot- 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - i Fd gad Ore cometh Rte 


Send me shades Nos.. 


7] 


& Racine, Wis. * and one sample can of Johnson's 
oT d Wax. 
The Wood Finishing Prepared Wax 
‘ Authorities 
'. a Name 


/ Address 





hafed 





Stone Bruise Jab Puncture 


Worn Through 
_ For Heaven’s Sake! Get Free of 


i Tire Ties Troubles! Get These P Protectors! 


OU don’t have to put up with the exasperations and 
expenses of punctures, cuts, jabs, bruises, chafing, 














| burning in a frosty 


The Cost of Loving 


Continued from page 21 


nail from the beginning. Not only had 
he lied to her but he had hurt her bru- 
tally. Now she wished to know if she 
must be on her guard with this other. 
So for a moment her excited big eyes 
rested on his, which were like candles 
room. Then quite 
simply and unafraid she shoved down the 
hedclothes and, turning over on her face, 
exposed her throbbing back. 

Dr. Burrell caught the nurse’s eye. The 
latter gave a gulpy sort of smile and 
turned away. With a grunt Schriftman 
bent over the thin frame. His fingers, 
which at times seemed endowed with five 
senses, played up and down her spine, 
to the right, to the left, then back again 
up and down. Though at times he stopped 


This was a new idea to her—this possj- 
bility of being beautiful. For herself she 
didn’t care, but if Santy wished it, then 
it was worth trying for. She becatne 
a little bit jealous of these German 
princesses. But a new thought disturbed 
her. 

“It’s so hard to be beau-ti-ful when 
your back aches you,” she sighed. 

‘Ach,” replied the doctor with a frown, 
“dot iss true. But when we are gro-ross 
und are perhaps the ache 
will go.” 

Gretzel quickly searched his eyes. She 
had been told before that this ache might 
go. It had always been a lie. Now Santy 
himself had told her. On the whole, she 
was sorry he had told her this. With 


ro-rosy so 





a. ie 


‘ i blowouts and quick destruction of your tires. The way 
\| to keep your tires good as new for indefinitely long wear has | |; <eemed to her that some of the strength 
4 been proved by thousands of motorists. They ended for | of his broad back ran out of his finger 
themselves the thraldom of tire troubles by the same means now open to tips and for a moment checked the biting — be like the others. 
you—so inexpensive are they that you are quickly money ahead by |} ache which had gnawed at her for a 
repair-bills saved, not counting the inestimable additional profits gained twelvemonth. Once, at a certain spot, he H* had risen to go, and was bending 
on the score of pleasure. made her cringe, but she understood that over her as tenderly as a mother. 


m4 this was not done intentionally. She reached up a thin hand and drew 
Standard Tire Protectors | . 


Schriftman, his brow knitted, called for down his shaggy head until her lips rested 
Layers of fabric that will stop nails; rubber the toughest ever produced—almost like armor plate 


all her confidence in him she could not 
believe that such a thing was possible. 
And if it were not possible, then—he must 


to probe deep, he did not hurt her much. 





ore 


ad 








Burrell’s stethoscope. He placed it over against his ear. 
around your tire. Standard Tire Protectors deliver the service that they are madeto give— freedom 
from every formoftiretrouble. All the popular sizes will cost you on an average of 20 per cent less 


than you would have paid for them last year. These Protectors are easily and quickly applied to car 
Sand or gravel 


—no mechanical attachments—held firm and tight simply by inflation pressure. 
cannot get between the Protector and the tire. 


Free Book on Tire Protection 


It proves the way for you to end your tire troubles, save all your 
tire-repair expense, and make one set of tires wear years instead of 


months. Write for it today. 
Dealers: iad howe prices to consumers, larger discounts 
you, and our advertising to reach every 


motor car te coon lll ng Standard Tire Protectors one of your best 
paying automobile accessory lines for 1912. Write at once for New 
Price List and Revised Discounts, with particulars of co-operation 
we offer you. 


The Standard Tire ProtectorCo., 


306 E. Market St., 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Gretzel’s wobbly heart and listened. One 
of his big hands lay on the coverlet. Sud- 
denly he felt his thumb in the clutch of a 
warm, tight grip. He found it difficult to 
listen after this, for the sturdy. pound of 
his own heart became curiously intermin- 
gled with this other jerky beat. - Extri- 
cating his thumb, he glared at Burrell. 

“Transfer this patient to a private ward,” 
he ordered. 


N the luxurious seclusion of a room to 

herself, with everything to eat that her 
fickle palate craved, ‘with bright-colored 
German picture books to look at, with a 
nurse whose sole duty it was to attend 
to her alone, Gretzel felt like an invalid 
princess. But all these things. were as 
nothing compared with the joy of the fre- 
quent visits of the big doctor himself. 
Had it not been for him Gretzel would 
have looked with suspicion on the whole 
arrangement; she would have lain awake 
all night worrying about what might grow 
out of this. She had learned that every 
sweet was only a mask of something bit- 
ter—like her pills. Whenever anyone had 


“I’m partickly comfy,” she assured him 
anxiously. “Let the ache be.” 

He kissed her lips. 

“Mein kleine madchen,” he trembled. 
“Ach, mein kleine madchen.” 

It was three o’clock in the morning 
when he left her, but he routed Burrell 
out of bed and made him sit up until half- 
past four, while he discussed everything 
under the face of the sun except that 
which was disturbing him. Burrell, dog- 
tired, listened patiently, but when Schrift- 
man finally explained himself, he gave a 
start. 

“Dot case in ward A,” Schriftman 
blurted out, dropping into a broad dia- 
lect, as he always did when deeply moved 
“T t'ink Richards iss der man to do dot— 
hein?” 

‘To do Gretzel?” exclaimed Burrell. 

Schriftman nodded, looking up at Bur- 
rell from beneath his wiry eyebrows. 

“Why, doctor,” cried Burrell, “there’s 
just one man in the world to do that 
operation—and that’s you!” 

Schriftman’s head sank. 


“Richards is h great operator,” ad- 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































EEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE eee eeem | PCCM especially nice to her at home, it was mitted Burrell, “but he hasn't your nerve. 
1 sei HEPEHT TE: ;: ie | sure to he followed by something terrible. | And, good Ea it’s going to take a man 
HH HH ser, ‘ast, “Ez eesisst @=" 32 H + | When her father died, her mother had of iron to do that operation without 
3 #3, 1533 H sess . 33 brought her a doll, and when her mother — ether.” 
B3seedes3 AH HH Biesissse H Heit He | died the landlady had brought her an 
IE SETI PERE | a pyple. X\CHRIFTMAN winced. Burrell ran 
S33 sess St HEE : j pe sessssssscsssssese: HH ‘ gerrity _ But_ this was different. When she felt Ss. excitedly. ie ions he didn’ 
ses aT] ss t ; sogte, eee aS HH | Schriftman’s handeclose over hers she Why, you yourself said she didn't 
Stes “esse 2 seenens  sciee, fe, ‘as ssstests sasitnest fe | knew that ereno more harm could come have a chance in ten, but without you 
sSESitsisesesisiesssiesseseas sSsiSesiesstieiaistaisseestiecittcsesecscettacgis to her. He was big enough to take quick —Wwhy, it wouldn’t be a chance in a 
revenge on anyone who should hurt her. hundred. ! 
## | The consequent relaxation of her tense _ Burrell was pleading. He was plead- 
nerves brought even some surcease of ing with his heart in the plea, for he was 
| pain, so that at night she frequently slept pleading for Gretzel’s life. The opera- 
| two or three hours ata time. But the tion had been the talk of the hospital tor 
| best thing about these naps was the ex- three weeks. The ‘girl’s heart was too 
citement of waking up and finding this weak to stand an anesthetic, and even 
shaggy-hearded Santa Claus by the side with the local application of cocaine the 
of her bed. It might be eleven at night operation was bound to be brutal. Every- 
or two in the morning or four in the one knew there was just one Schriftman 
| morning that he came, but always he came just one man with the brains, the hand, 
| between the dusk and the dawn. Always and the nerve to do it. This wasn’t a 
| his greeting was the same: task for an ordinary surgeon; it was a 
3 “How it goes, kleine miidchen 2” task for a surgical machine. Burrell had 
ay oo 1 | Always she answered: been waking up lately in a cold sweat try- 
> + 3 “I’m partickly comfy, Mister Santy.” ing to figure out how he could avoid as- 
b (ese: Then he would seat himself by the bed, sisting. Without ether—good heavens! 
- Hr 3 she would take i tight grip on his thumb, there was — mode Rag dag or = 
: 33 “ nti : | and they were off in a jiffy to some glori- one man who could keep his hance 
Petes FF Stop The Yearly Screen Painting 7 ORR | ous German fairyland ' ‘ steady with Gretzel’s poor body quiver- 
: H Nuisance” : HH The wonder was where the Herr Doc ing beneath it. 
HR | tor found these stories. They certainly Moreover, there wasn’t another man 

“POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” woven from fine bronze H# | were not in any of his scientific treatises Who had the skill to give the lass even 
wire, is practically indestructible — never requires paint- 7 } | and he had read nothing else for forty a show for her suffering. Speed is what 
ing or renewing. It is a permanent investment and the years. would count, and there were no_ such 
most effective defense against flies and insects. " If he made them up as he went along, nimble fingers in the world as Schrift- 

Because of its resistance to salt air and climatic influ- + then he must have had more imagina- ™an’s 
ences “POMPEIIAN BRONZE.” is the best screencloth + | tion than anyone ever suspected. It Burrell was on his feet. 
for cottages at the seashore, for city and suburban +4 : | was to he noted, however, that in these “Gretzel’s life is literally in your hands, 
homes. Use it for anything you want to screen, and the | stories the heroine could trace her beauty, doctor,” he exclaimed impulsively. “God 
initial cost, a little more than that of ordinary kinds, is #444 | her charm, as well as the success of all give her strength to bear the ordeal.” 
the last cost. 4 Ht | her adventures, to the fact that she was “Amen,” muttered Schriftman. 

Buy only “ POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” always identified 4 very particular to eat as much as possible ae 
by the removable red string in the selvage. If your + of whatever was brought to her ; D” RING the next few weeks Gretze 
regular dealer cannot supply it, write us direct. Send “Und so,” as he informed her one night, seemed actually to grow slightly plump 
for booklet. Hee | if — would be a sg Pe — = ri SD ve almost in the ye ig 

eat und you must siecep ch—so vo ion Schriftman grew wan and pale e 
$3: arc ote bp Bala A sss + W ill hecome er-ross und r-rosy und peau realized that Burrell had told the truth ; 
HH 65 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. tiful. : if the child was to have a fighting chance 

“Me?” Gretzel questioned doubtfully for life, then he must do the operation 

; ; But was it possible to make the kleine 

: sees: YHE had never been ambitious in that midchen understand that what he did he 

+H direction did for her own dear sake? Could he make 

: ssi Fe Hy ppsteets tas “You are peautiful already inside,” an her realize that the hand she grasped so 

sStessssessesese> 22" = § Sas! es Sven ‘ = Ht HH Hee | swered Schriftman. “It does not need confidently would not willingly cause her 

SeSSeeess22ccseeeess: = eset... sss! +t t + much after that to be peautiful outside brutal pain? Ach—the honest trust of 
He " 3 choost some fat und some proteids.” those blue eyes! 

+H SESses: psteses: ; + “Sum fat an’ sum _ protydids,” mur There came a morning when Gretzel 

f + ; Ht ; Ht Ht i + tt +H mured Gretzel, as though committing it was given no breakfast. She protested 
t ttt t tet tittttttttt t t SHH tit to memory. to the head nurse 
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Palmolive. 


How Palm and Olive Oils 
Have Made PALMOLIVE 
Unlike Any Other Soap 


we 


or _2 Sone ce sdaaen Tamers ae eee 





The ancient Orientals have taught a mighty lesson on the care of the skin. 
For ages past the famous beauties of the Orient have possessed marvelous complexions, as 
a result of using Palm and Olive Oils. 
PALMOLIVE Soap owes its splendid cleansing and beautifying properties to this secret of 
the Orient. Palmolive is, therefore, quite different from all others. It is #zore than a mere soap. 


Palmolive Does More Than These 
Oils Alone Can Do 

Now, after 36 years of study, of determining 

just what is needed in soap, what heretofore 





has been utterly 








lacking, we have 
pertected this 
secret of the far 
East. We have 
blended these 
two beautifying 


Palmolive Cream 


A pure white cream, manufac- 
tured in our own laboratories after 
an original formula. 

Penetrates and softens the skin, 
cleansing the deepest pores. 
Leaves the skin in the pink of 
condition. 

You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your complexion the f7rs/ 
day you use this efficient skin 


beautifier. A wonderful aid to oils in a pure, 


Nenad aithabe + Mics . sa : 
eae effects of Palmolive cleansing soap. 
Practically every drug store in 
the United States sells Palmolive ta . 
Your | hus I alm- 


Soap and Palmolive Cream. 
druggist will recommend it. 
Send the band from a cake of 
Palmolive Soap and we will send 
you a generous facsimile jar of 
Palmolive Cream, postpaid. 


olive does more 


than any other 


soap can do- 


OFS m what these oils 
‘ : alone are quite 
=a unable to do. 





Fresh,Green 
Hue From 
Olive Oil 


Palmolive is 





- 


\ wo perfectly 


Price 50c. 





pure. 
Contains no free 











alkali. No artifi- 








cial color is used. The olive oil used in Palm- 


olive gives this soap its delicate green coloring. 
By this purity the natural oils of the skin 
are protected and the skin is kept soft and 


smooth. 


This is why Palmolive is used by so many 
mothers for bathing Baby. If the child’s skin 
is properly cleansed and nourished from the 
start, in later years it will 
effects of the early Palmolive treatment. 


show the reat od 


A Pure, Oriental 
Fragrance 


Palmolive’s delicate odor is faintly, yet de- 
lightfully fragrant. In Palmolive a strong per- 
fume is not necessary. 
of sweetness and purity—a wholesome breath 


The dainty odor is one 


from the Orient. 


Palmolive Conquers 
Hard Water 


These Oriental oils make Palmolive lather 
freely in HARD water as well as soft. 
feature alone makes it doubly valuable where 
plentiful. Try a sample 
water—then try 


This 


soft water is not 


of Palmolive in hard some 


> 


other soap and note the difference! Sample 


offer below. 
Palmolive Lasts Longer 


try Palmolive you will be de- 


When 
lighted—not only because it is so much better, 
remains firm 


you 
but because it lasts longer. It 
even when worn to wafer thinness. 


Palmolive’s surprisingly low cost compared 
with its high quality, its wide variety of uses, 
its wonder-working effect upon all complexions, 
ability, makes it extremely 


its long lasting 


econoniical. 
Send two 2-cent stamps tor sample and free book- 
let, The easy Way to Beauty’’- NOW! 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
488 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis, 







Price 15c 


(193) 

















More Than A Million Miles 


Remarkable Test of Winton Sixes 
Made by Individual Owners 


NDIVIDUAL owners have ‘put their Winton Six cars 


strenuous service covering 


to a test of 
million: miles. 
Figures compiled from the 
owners appear on this page. 
Fifty of these 170 cars 


established the 


Sworn statements 


more 


of 


world’s lowest 


repair expense record of 22.8 cents per 1000 miles. 


The performances of the remaining 


in the table. 
And the grand totals for 1 


mile. 
This was the most exhaustive 
has ever known. 


per 


The only kind of test that proves anything for indi- 
vidual buyers—the test of service in the use of ‘the owner. 
Look over these figures, and then send for a copy of 


automobile test the world 


120 cars are shown 


170 cars show that in travel- 
ing 1,873,791.8 miles, the w hole repair expense averaged 
only $1.20 per 1000 miles—less than one-eighth of one cent 


our Upkeep Book, w hich gives the records in detail. 


This book is full of interest for every man who owns 


a car and pays repair bills. 


Same Model: Fifth Year 


We are the pioneer makers of sixes exclusively. 


Our present model is the same car we have made for 
four years without a single radical change. 


season. 


It is the original self-cranking 


cranking car since June, 1907. 
is no experiment. 


This car represents all the quality a motor car can have, 


car: 


has been 
Our self-cranking motor 


Now in its fifth 


than a 





The Winton Co. guarantees 
every statement made in 


WINTON SIX 
advertising to be true with- 
out qualification. 














and, because we do business on bed-rock 
business principles, we can sell it profit- 
ably at $3000. 

if you want to know its worth, compare 
the $3000 48 H. P. Winton Six with cars 
priced as high as $5000 and $6000. 

And remember that the Winton Six is 
the only car in the world whose repair 
cost is definitely known through the sworn 
statements of individual owners. 

We shall be glad to send you our Up- 
keep Book that gives the million-mile 
facts and figures in detail, together with 
our thoroughly descriptive catalog. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR.CO. 


World’s First Makers of Sixes Exclusively 
101 Berea Road 


CLEVELAND~—Sixth City 


_Wiaten | Sranch Houses 
. Bro aaway at 70th 


. ° Street 
Mic ‘Wigan Avenue at 13th 


Street 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


* BOSTON 74 Comm awrekith Avenue 
a self- PHILADELPHIA. 246-248 N. Broad Street 
a self BALTIMORE.... Mt. Royal at North Avenue 


Baum at Beatty Street 
1228 Huron Road 
998 Woo dward Avenue 


PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 





3 Van Ness Avenue 
1000-1006 Pike Street 





and repair expense, supported by his sw 





orn affidavit. 


Complete Record of All Cars Traveling 5000 Miles or More Each in the Four Annual 
Winton Six Upkeep Tests of 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 


MILEAGE ” REPAIR EXPENSE 
Number of - - 
CLASSIFICATION 
Total Miles Average per Car Total poy a 
Cars making the world’s lowest repair expense 
NT cade theta duskuvtgasbsiindidebuadieuadsarcecueyesves 50 744 ,426.2 14,888.5 $ 170.27 $ 3.41 $0.228 
Cars making the poorest records...............0++. 27 299,896. 1 11,107.2 1,778.42 65.87 5.93 
*Cars running without repair expense........... 46 402,801 8,756.5 iets , 
Cars not otherwise classified.. ........ 47 426.668.5 9,078 300.53 6.39 .70 
OR EI MIN io 5a 5 6s dasdsncdorsonssnasesevins 170 1,873,791.8 11,022.3 $2 249.22 $13.23 $1.20 
*Not included in any other classification 
Average repair expense for 170 cars, traveling 1,873,791.8 miles, is $1.20 per 1000 miles. All these cars were regular 
stock-model Winton Sixes, driven in the service of their individual owners. Each owner made monthly reports of mileage 














Big Buyers Choose 
THE SAFE-CABINET) Tag 


The new Hearst Building, 
San Francisco, is being 
equipped throughout with 


THE SAFE-CABINET. 
The Pension Agency for the 
Wa hingtor District, fc 


ing a destructive fire, ha 


sllow- 





installed fourteen SAFE- 

CABINETS 

The new Ohio Nationa 
Bank, Columbus, Ohio, after examination of sample 
from nine manufacturers, awarded the contract for 
furniture to THE SAFE-C ABINE r COMP ANY. 


This included not only THE SAFE-CABINET, 
désks, files, omnibuses, lockers, etc.—the complete 
equipment. 
The above are simply recent instance f SAFE 
CABINET installations re mpetitive 
examinations. In addition, there are hundred 
others, everyone proving the iperiority of THI 
SAFE-CABINET from every ewpol e 
durability, beauty, economy, adjustability 
Let us send our booklet expla , - 
always choose THI AFE-CABINET 

hoose it for the protect f the valuable pay 


Ask for booklet N.-2 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. N. Marietta, Ohio ; 
Man-facturers of THE 8-C LINE of STEEL OF 
FICE FURNITURE and THE 8-0 BOOK-UNIT, 


he new steel library system for office and h 
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Comes Complete— Ready to Set Up 


rruden Aen 


N 


Appea 


cott ages, stores, W arehouses, ‘hun ting lode: es 
w 


| Metal Metal Shee Co.,' 


Pruden System Buildings 
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Merchant Tailors 
ng 


I Make 
Perfect-Fitti 
Clothes 


‘ ’ 
rite for catalog 9 

5-41 W. Water St 
St. Paul, Minn 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF 








motor boating. 


stop, 


Don’t buy or use a 
withouta 


Nearly 12,000 


ing from cover 





wane ged by moving a single le, 
at will, rum up to the d« wg 
go ahead, reverse (at full speed in emergencies), 


all without stopping your engine 


“Baldridge,’’ 
value your safety and comfort. 
joyfu 
praise the reliable ‘* 
If not at your dealer’s,send 
for FREE BOOK. Interest- 


THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO 
665 W. Grand Bivd., 


News for the Man 
with a Marine Engine 


Install a Baldridge Reverse Gear in your boat 
(between engine and propeller)—and increase 
a hundred fold the pleasures 


motor boat 
if you 


users 
Baldridge.’’ 


to cover. 


*r you can control your 






Detroit, Mich. 


m Guaranteed Fabrics 
| Assure 
Exclusive Patterns 


“Ask a Merchant 


Tailor” 





you find in 


pick up a mooring, 











<< eee diff., Transvaal,Servia, Brazil, Peru, ape (4. H., Mexico, 
,N tal,Java.et snd Album 10c. 1000 Fi Mixed, 2ic. 65 
S I; ff.U.S.,85e. hinges, Se. Agts. wi t. List Free. 





te Brilliante 





B) | buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5940 ( Av., St. Louis, Mo 








The Cost of Loving 


Continued from page 36) 
“Santy will be very mad on me if | 
don’t eat my egg,” she declared 


“T think he will forgive you this time, 
dear,” answ ered the nurse. 

“Why?” Gretzel asked pointedly, 

“Because—because- 

“IT ain’t beau-ti-ful yet,” Gretzel inter- 
rupted with a glance at her thin arm, 

The nurse threw herself on her knees 
by the side of the girl. She kissed that 
thin arm again and again. 

“Yes, you are be vutiful and wonderful,” 
she half sobbed. “Don’t ask me questions, 
Gretzel. Please don’t ask me questions.” 

Gretzel placed her hand on the nurse’s 
head. She didn’t like to see anyone 
worried. And because, here, she herself 
seemed always to be the cause of worry 
she answered reassuringly the only com- 
forting thing she could think of: 

“l’m partickly comfy.” 

Whereupon the nurse rose swiftly and 
hurried out of the room. 


XANTY favored Gretzel with an unex- 
pected visit this same morning. He 





came in shortly after the nurse had left, 


| and Gretzel explained to him at once that 
| she had not had her egg. 





| Santy. 





“So?” Schriftman answered nervously, 

He seated himself on the edge of the 
bed. He placed his hand firmly on her 
shoulder. 

“Kleine madchen,” he faltered, 
were mein own kleine 
not loff you more.” 

She put her arms around his neck 


“Sf you 
madchen I could 


“Dear, dear Santy,” she cooed. 

“So,” he said, “so you must neffer for- 
get dot.” 

He drew a little away from her. What 
he had to say he said looking fair into 


her blue eyes. 

“To-day,” he said, “we must make 
ache go—poof—foreffer !” 

He snapped his fingers. 

“The ache:” she questioned anxiously 

“Foreffer,” he assured her. “Und if it 
hurts you when it iss going 

She smiled up into his face 
his thumb. 


der 


She grasped 


“T ain’t skeered of bein’ hurted with 
you, I guess.” 
He held his breath a moment. He 


couldn’t say any more after that. 

So it was Burrell who was forced to 
prepare the maid for what was to be 
done. He did it as well as he knew how, 
but he made a bungling job of it. He 
left her gasping for breath with all the 
old fear in her eyes. The thing she could 
not understand was what had become of 
She called for him again and again. 
The best Burrell could think of to tell her 
was that the Herr Doctor had gone to 
save a little girl from death and that he 
would come back as soon as he could 

Schriftman was depending upon the dis- 
guise of his operating robes to prevent 
Gretzel from recognizing him. But he had 
forgotten to reckon with the fact that she 


might wonder at his apparent desertion 
of her at this the gravest crisis in her 
life. Burrell’s explanation did not help 


very much. When they lifted her gently 
to the stretcher and carried her through 
the corridors to the high-vaulted amphi- 


theatre, Santy was nowhere to be seen 
Pale, dumb, dazed, Gretzel looked every 
where for him in vain. 


URRELL in an anteroom assisted 

Schriftman into his sterilized surplice 
He adjusted the mask over the surgeon’s 
beard and the white cap over his hair, leav- 
ing only his eyes exposed. Then he helped 
him into his rubber He himself 
was white and loose in all his joints, but 
Schriftman, though white, was like a mar 
ble statue. He was rigid and inhumanly 
cold. He moved about with the quick cet 
tainty of motion of an automaton. He 
gave his orders in a voice that clicked 
like an instrument 


gloves. 


Burrell could not help 
admiring such self-control, but at the same 
time it made him shudder 

When all was ready Schriftman walked 
noiselessly in to the amphitheatre. Gretzel 


i] 


was lying face down with an interne sta 
tioned at either side of her head. A nurse 
stood ready near the glittering array ot 


instruments. Schriftman scarcely breathed 


as he approached, but he had no sooner 
reached the girl’s side than she forced up 
her head. For a heartbeat she stared 
wildly at the sheeted figure. Then she 
gave a glad, confident cry 

“Santy! Santy!” 

Schriftman without replying nodded a 
signal, and the internes gently forced 
-Gretzel back again. But Burrell slumped 


to the floor like an empty grain sack and 
was of no more use to anyone. 

For twenty-four hours after the opera 
tion Schriftman sat outside Gretzel’s door 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Why Men Have Used 900,000 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


tires now far outsell 


any other tire. The multiplying demand is sen- 


sational. 


Yet motor car owners have only begun to prove 


out this patented tire. 


This year, 127 leading motor car makers have 











This is Why Tires 
Are Rim-Cut 


This is a clincher tire —the old-type, 
hooked-base tire. It is a relic of bicycle 
days. 


This, until lately, was the almost uni 
versal type of pneumatic tire. 


Those beads on the bases hook into the 
rim flanges. That is how the tire is held 
on. 

Note how those curved-in flanges dig 


That is what cuts tires 
When a tire 


into the tire. 
when only partly deflated. 


runs flat, for even a few feet, it may be 
wrecked beyond repair. 


- 

23 Per Cent of Ruin 

Statistics show that 23 per cent of all 
ruined clincher tires have been rim-cut. 

That is the money loss. Then there 
is the worry—the need for instant action 
when a tire runs flat. 

All this loss and this worry have been 
completely wiped out by the invention of 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


contracted for Goodyear tires. 


And users’ de- 


mands, up to this writing, are three times last 


year’s figures. 


The reason is, No-Rim-Cut tires cut tire upkeep 


in two. 


That fact, when proved, is irresistible. 


Let us show how it comes about. 








Why New-Type Tires 
Can’t Rim-Cut 


This is a Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire, 
fitted on the same rim as the clincher. 

The removable rim flanges are simply 
reversed — slipped from one side to the 
other. They curve outward then, not 
inward. 

Note that this tire has no hooks on the 
base. It doesn’t need to be hooked to 
the rim. 

When this tire is wholly or partly de 
flated it rests on a rounded flange, and 
rim-cutting is made impossible. 





Made 10% Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires, because of their ex- 
tra flare, can be made 10 per cent over 
rated size without any misfit to the rim. 


We give you this 10 per cent more air 
—this 10 per cent added carrying capacity 
—without any extra charge. For No- 
Rim-Cut tires now cost no more than 
other standard tires. They used to cost 
one-fifth more. 


This oversize takes care of your extras. 
It saves the blow-outs due to overload- 
ing. This 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent to 


the tire mileage. 


This added mileage, plus the saving of 
No-Rim-Cut tires 
Tens of thousands 


rim-cutting, is how 
cut tire bills in two. 
af men have proved that they do that. 


You get in 





Fits Most Rims 


About 96 per cent of all detachable 
and demountable rims are now made to 
take this No-Rim-Cut tire. 


Any rim where the flanges curve out- 
ward, or can be changed to curve out- 
ward, takes this new type of tire. 


We make clincher tires of the same 
ideal construction for rims that can’t take 
the No-Rim-Cut. 


We Control This Tire 


The only way known to make a prac- 
tical tire of No-Rim-Cut type is con 
trolled by the Goodyear patents. 

Vulcanized into the tire base, on either 


side, are 





addition the 
final result of 
our 13 years 
spent in tire OOD 
making. You 
get tires as 
near perfec- 
tion as man 
canever hope 





to get. 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 


three flat 
bands of 126 
braided 
wires. These 
wires make 
the tire base 
unstretch- 





able. 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads ree 
can force this 





tire off the rim until you remove a rim 
flange, as with any quick-detachable tire. 
So the hooks are not needed. 

Other devices to make the tire base un- 
stretchable have proved most unsatisfac- 
Our Tire Rook tells you why. 
an experiment, made to 


tory. 
Don’t adopt 
meet our competition. When you change 
to this type, get the tire of which 900,000 
have been tested out—the Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tire. 

Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
of tire making—is filled with 


years 
Ask us to mail 


facts you should know. 
it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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Brings you the 
C Lucky Curve 
Safety Razor 


WITH SIX EXTRA BLADES 


The Lucky Curve Safety is the greatest one- 
dollar razor you ever saw; in our opinion, it is 
the equal or superior of razors costing consid- 
erably more. We send it to you with six extra 
blades for 25 cents. 

The quickest, the easiest, the most luxurious, 
the most economical shave since shaving began 
is the accomplishment of the Lucky Curve 
Safety Razor. 

You have a month's 
trial—at least 30 
shaves —If at the end 
of the month you find 
the Lucky Curve 
Safety Razor gives 
you the quickest, 
easiest, most luxuri 
ous, most economical 
shave you ever had, 
send us 75 cents and 
keep it. If you aren't 
convinced, send it 
back to us. 

The Lucky Curve 
Safety Razor is the 
application of a sound 
scientific principle. 
Che curved handle fits the hand perfectly. The 
natural position in which you place the razor up- 
on the face is the position w hich offers the best 
angle for easiest shaving. You never shave 
against the grain. The curved handle widens the 
angle and makes the blade more flexible. The 
Lucky Curve and six extra blades come ina hand- 
some nickel case, easily carried in vest pocket. 

Never mind references—We'll take a chance 
on your honesty—Enclose your address with 
the coupon and 25 cents and we give you just 
a month to fall in line. 

THE LUCKY CURVE CLUB 
Dept. A, 79 Park Place Detroit, Mich. 











This with 25 cents entitles 
(NAM) ceccccccecccesscccscccccceces 


(Address) ......+ eosee 
to 30 days tree » trial of the Lucky Curve Razor. 


LUCKY CURVE CLUB, 79 Park Place, Detroit, Mich. 











This 
is the 
Greatest 


Canoeing is 
at its best 
va on 


ow 

"Old Towa 
re. anoe 
This is the 
canoe that has made this sport so popular on all our 
river playgrounds, park lakes, the seashore, etc. The 


Od Sown Cance 


is light, easy to paddle, durably constructed, easy to 
manage, as graceful as a swan. If you live where 
there is water to play on, write for our 

catalogue of canoe facts and canoe pic- 

tures. 2 canoes in stock. Agents 

everywhere. Prompt deliveries. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 


643 Middle Street Old Town, Me., U.S. A. 








9 Day Tours of Japan 


@ See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 


Blossom Season. By special arrangement 


with the Japan railway lines, passengers on 
the Steamship MINNESOTA have privilege of 


making inland route, Yokohama to Nagasaki 
or vice versa by rail at no additional expense. 
@ This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, 
Nikko, Miyanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and 
trip along the Inland Sea. 

@ Round trip on Mryxesora to Manila and Hong 
Kong comprises delightful eleven weeks tour 
with best of accommodations at $337.50, first class. 
Mriyvesota sails from Seattle, March 16th; returns 
June Ist. Make reservations early. Send for 
handsome free book “Nine Day Tours of Japan” 
and illustrated folder. 


H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 
Water Ballast—‘“‘Any-weight”’ 


The “Any-weight” Lawn Roller is built with 
hollow drum which can be partially or 
pletely filled with water or sand (use a bucket 
or a hose), making the roller ANY 
weight. Filled or emptied in a jiffy 
Just right for a soft ‘‘Spring”’ lawn. 

Just right for a hard ‘‘Sumuer”’ lawn 
A cracker-jack for the Tennis court 













Runs easily on heaviest load; conven 
iently carried when empty; lasts a life 
time. Drums boiler rivetted | or acety 
lene welded. Three sizes, 


7 we ight” 


up to one-half ton when filled 


Write today for our free booklet 
“The Care of the Lawn” 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co. 
ox 4, Monroe, Mich. 


LADY WANTEI 


and Pett 4 ks 


132 } empty, giving 





, F ' s—sold through age 
Nor N patter wready. Sa 
ase fre ndard Dress Goods Co., Desk 46-0, Rinchamton, \.1 





and received five-minute reports on her 
condition. Then when he realized that 
she bade fair to tide over the first terrible 
shock, he returned to his lonely room and 
slept. He was exhausted as he had never 
before been, and when he woke up he was 
still exhausted. Something seemed to have 
gone from him. He made his morning 
hospital visit to everyone except Gretzel, 
but his mind was loose and vague. Soa 
week passed, and they told him that while 
the maid was free from pain and was 
making a good recovery, she shrank from 
everyone who approached her. 

“Und she neffer asks for Santy—hein?” 
he questioned the nurse. 

The nurse lowered her eyes 

“No,” she admitted gently 


HE waited another week with the suc- 
cess of his wonderful operation his 
only consolation. There was no doubt now 
but that in time Gretzel would really be as 
gross and rosy as any of the princesses he 
had pictured to her. For a long time yet 
he must watch that weak heart to be sure, 
but with care and patience much might be 
done even with that. If only she would 
let him, he would make that his life work 
He wanted to make her his legal daugh- 
ter; he wanted to buy a little house in the 
country and take her there: he wanted to 
make her a real fairyland princess 

“Und she neffer asks yet for 
hein?” 

“No,” answered the nurse. 

“So,” he murmured,-turning away his 
head. He waited a moment. Then he 
asked : 

“You speak somedimes off me?” 

“Yes,” answered the nurse. 

He did not press her further, and so she 
was saved from telling him that at the 
| mere mention of his name the maid shrank 
away in terror 

Schriftman waited until Gretzel’s tem- 
perature was normal—until for the first 
time in her life she slept soundly through 
the night. He himself had been sleeping 
less than one hour in the twenty-four. 
His clothes hung pitifully loose about his 
once firm body. As Burrell said, he was 
proving the truth of hjs own epigram: his 
love was costing him much—too much 


Santy— 





The Cost of Loving 


Concluded from page 38 


There came a day when Schriftman 
could stand it no longer; when he could 
fight himself no longer. He stole to the 
door of Gretzel’s room while she was at 
breakfast. The nurse had seen him com- 
ing and was running down the corridor 
as fast as she could run. She heard the 
maid’s shriek of terror and forced both 
hands over her ears 

Schriftman clutched at his heart. He 
grew ten vears older in a minute as he 
saw the girl shrink away. She did not 
cry out again, but she kept her head hid- 
den beneath the bedclothes. 

“Kleine madchen,” he trembled. “Don’t 
do dot. See, I vill go! I vill go und nef- 
fer again vill I scare you!” 

She did not move. 

“Goot-pye, kleine madchen!” He trem- 
bled. “Goot-pye, leedle brincess.” 

\s he backed toward the door there was 
scmething in his voice that made Gretzel 
peek out. over the bedclothes. The detail 
that riveted her attention was his wasted 
form. He looked to her as though he had 
been sick. It recalled to her all the misery 
of her own long sickness—all the ache of 
those long nights now gone forever. She 
saw pain written in his eyes, and she who 
knew so well the horror of pain suddenly 
forgot in her wider sympathy all her per- 
sonal fears of the man. Her little mother’s 
heart grew big with pity. With her own 
ache gone and the ache in him so mani- 
fest, she felt the stronger of the two 
There was no longer any reason why she 
should be afraid of him. It was he who 
looked afraid. 


XNHE sat up in bed and studied him a 
J moment as he cowed away from her. 
Then she reached for her egg. 

“Santy,” she said, “come here.” 

Like a blind man, he obeyed. 

“Now,” she said firmly, “you mus’ eat 
an egg. So you will be gross an’ rosy.” 

Schriftman does not operate any more; 
he is too busy obeying his daughter's or- 
ders for one thing. But he does lec 
ture, and last year he concluded his speech 
to the senior medical class with these 
words: 

“Tt costs much to love, ach, 
not too much.” 


yes, but— 





Dan Magee: 


tis his son will prove it to you. And if 
you think you can come any of your come- 
all-ye’s over me, you’re mistaken. I'll be 
thanking you for the change of that ten- 
dollar bill,’ says Dan. 

“*A ten-dollar bill?’ says the bartender, 
and opens one hand and says: ‘Why, no 
—see—a dollar bill.’ 

“*VYou don’t tell me now!’ says Dan, and 
reaches over and with a twist of his fin 
gers opens the bartender’s other hand, and 
there was the ten-dollar bill And he 
takes it and tucks it away, and doing that 
he lets him have another look at the roll 
of bills he had with him. 

**My private opinion of you,’ says Dan, 
‘l’d hate publicly to express it, ‘specially 
in the presence of these honorable gen- 
tlemen here,’ and he points to the four or 
five hard-looking tickets, who had left the 
window and were now crowding up close 
‘But you don’t want to be making the mis- 
take of thinking, my laddy-buck, because 
a man rolls a bit in the wind, that he’s 
carrying more sail than he ought. I’ve 
seen ’em, lad, with their hatches under 
but let your wheel fly up and around, 
they’d come like a spinning top. It’s the 
ballast, lad, they have—the ballast—and 
don’t make any mistake, me bucko—if | 
feel like swinging all I yot, the ballast’s 
there to hold me up to it,’ and with that 
he turns and drives his foot through the 
swinging doors and into the next room 
with almost a flying leap. I stops to pay 





for the drinks and then follows Dan: but 
| before I got through I heard one of the 
| loafers say: ‘And did you see that wild 


man’s pile?’ And I says to myself: ‘If 
we get out of here alive, we're lucky,’ 





‘The other room was a big room with 
sand on the floor, a bar and a barmaid 
to one side, and a counter to the other 
with a man behind it opening oysters 
‘here were small tables at one end, and 
men and women sitting to them drinking 
| The men were mostly seafaring hoboes 
| foolish lumpers and deck swabs—from off 
steamers most likel There was a man 
to the bar, and I di idn’t see who he wa 

at first, he being almost hid between 
| big-bellied stove and the bar but Dan 
| spotted him right away. ‘Will you lool 
it our bold skipper!’ whispers Dan—‘and 
vife not buried vear yet.’ I takes 


White Hope 


(Continued from page 2% 


another look and sees that so it was, and 
that he was talking a 14-knot clip to the 
barmaid. 

“*Good evening, 
Dan. The skipper 
face, says, ‘Howdy’ 
the barmaid again 

“We were for passing on to the next 
room where the dancing and piano play- 
ing were; but there’d been the noise from 
the room we'd just left of a bunch of men 
coming in off the street and stopping just 
long enough for a round of drinks, and 
now they were coming through the swing- 
ing doors, and ‘Did you see ’m hit ’m 
that last one?’ one was saying, and ‘Two 
rounds,’ says another—‘not enough to ex- 
ercise Alf.’ 

“In the front of the crowd was a whale 
of a fellow in a red sweater and a little 
cap atop of his head, and beside him was 
our short-change bartender friend and be- 
hind him a dozen men, among ’em the 


3radley,’ says 
screws up his 
and turns to 


Captain 
turns, 
at last, 


same half a dozen tough lads we'd al- | 


ready seen out front before. 

‘The big prize fighter swings himself 
across the floor as if nobody else was liv- 
ing just then except to wait on him. ‘A 
mug of your best, Daisy dear,’ he says 
to the barmaid; and, hearing that, the 
skipper whips around with a sour face, 
but he takes another look at the bruiser 
and whips back again. 

“We could see the couples floating by 
the glass doors opening into the next 
room, hobo sailors mostly and girls of 
the street, and that’s where Dan and my- 
self were bound and where we'd have got 
to, only the bartender’s voice stops us. 
‘Say, you,’ he calls out, ‘how’d you like 
to put the gloves on and have a go with 
little Alf here?’ Dan didn’t stop, and ‘You!’ 
vells the bartender—‘I mean you, you big 
Gloucesterm’n! 

“Dan turned then. ‘What’s that?’ 

‘How’d you like to put on the gloves 
with Alf here There’s a nice little bit 
ot a ring across the way.’ The big fel- 
low himself wasn’t even looking at Dan 
He was elbowing the skipper to one side 


to get closer to the barmaid. The skip 
per was looking riled 

‘Why should I? asks Dan. ‘I’ve no 
quarrel with him.’ 

ad \ bis ft but f it wa me, 














[Make Money| 


'InYour HomeTown! 


We have a plan that has put 15,000 
men on the road to prosperity. And 
hundreds of them have “arrived.” 

Are you interested in such a plan? 

We made it possible for these men 
to participate in the profits of the 
typewriter business, without assum- 
ing risks or sacrificing other interests. 
Most of them found their opportunity 
at their doors—vright in their own 
home towns. 

Best place in the world to make 
a beginning—where acquaintance js 


already established and you know 
every inch of the ground. 
The success of Oliver Local 


Agents is mainly due to three things, 
ViZ.: 
1. The great reputation of 
The Oliver Typewriter. 
2. The waiting market. 
3. The active support which 

The Oliver Typewriter Com- 

pany gives to every Local 

Agent. 

We have built up a Sales Force 
that is the wonder of America. 

A vast body of men, of invincible 
spirit, trained in practical salesman- 
ship, whose record of achievement 
has never -been equalled by any 
similar organization. 

Men who have won so consistently 
that success has become a fixed habit, 


Printype —— 


OLIVER 
Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Additional Local Agencies for The 
Oliver Typewriter are being estab- 
lished daily. 

Enlistments for 
nation-wide Sales Force are being 
received by every mail. 

Plans are rapidly worked 
out for opening up new territory. 
Hundreds of towns are on the list 
and will be assigned as fast as we 
find the right men. 

If you are alert for an opportunity 
to share in the profits of a great in- 
dustry, send a letter direct to the 
Agency Department of The Oliver 
Typewriter Company. ‘Tell us why. 
Local Agents may determine, each 
for himself, how much time they will 
devote to the agency. 


‘Opportunity Book” 


Mailed on Request 


service in our 


being 


Send for this stirring book. It tells ex- 
actly what you want to know about the 
‘*Home-Town’’ Plan, the Agency Sys- 
tem, the Typewriter and the Key to the 
Treasury. : 

Your communication will receive imme- 
diate attention when addressed to 


Agency Department 


| The OliverTypewriter Company 


367 Oliver Typewriter Building, CHICAGO 
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Mind is Master 
of the Body 


but a well-trained body 
is more easily managed 


than an ill-trained one. 


The mind has more time 

to engage in the higher 

pursuits of lite when the 

bodyisrunningsmoothly,. 
' g ) 


Wear 


HE E LS 
New Live 
Rubber. 


Keep the body in smooth 
running order by wear- 
ing rubber heels,and save 
the brain from unneces- 
sary jars and jolts, just as 
you save the automobile 
and its occupants by 


using rubber tires. 


These heels are made of 
new /ve rubber—rubber 
with the spring in it. The 
mechanical action of 
walking becomes a pleas- 
ureand a source of benefit 


both to body and mind. 


can do more 


ettort; 


Your body 


work with less 


your mind can accom- 


plish without 


more 
faticue. 
Worn by efficient, quiet 
people everywhere. 
say **O’Sullivan’s’’ to 


your shoemaker and 


Walk on Easy Street ! 


50c attached 














Dan Magee 


Continued from page 40 


you soon would. You're Dan Magee of 
Skibbaree, are you? Why don’t you leap 
into the air now and knock your heels to- 
gether and say that to Alf? Or possibly 
he being the Soorey Giant makes a dif- 
ference?’ 
‘Hang 
says Dan 
‘Alf! Alf! 
the bartender 
sized man too, 
the floor and says: 


you and your Soorey Giants!’ 
Did y’ hear ’im?’ hollers 
And at that a man, a fair- 
jumps into the middle of 
‘Don’t you ago both- 
erin’ wi’ him, Alfie—I’ll take care of ’im.’ 
He has a red sweater, too, and a little 
cap at the top of his head, and he takes 
a couple of fancy steps and spars with 
his hands, and by and by steps in and 
gives Dan a poke. And Dan, who had a 
way of squinting with his eyes, from too 


much reading by poor ship’s light per- 
haps, he squints down at this lad and 
says: ‘Why, man, what ails you?’ and the 


boxing chap he dashes in and pokes Dan 
again and everybody laughs. But before 
they were done laughing, Dan, who’d 
never had a boxing glove on in his life, 
he slaps out with his left paw and ketches 
the fancy boxer one on the side of his 
chin, and he doesn’t stop falling backward 
till he fetches up between our skipper 
and the Soorey Giant 

“‘Alf!’ he and the Soorey Giant 
looks around to see who did it, and he 
spots Dan. ‘Ho, ho!’ he says—ho!’ and 
hearing him say it, they all push back 
their chairs and tables to give him room. 
And he keeps looking at Dan and then 
steps into the clear space and _ fiddles 
around and measures his distance and 
lets go, and it ketches Dan fair on the 
chest and sends him back half a dozen 
feet. And as he does that somebody hits 
me one behind the ear and down I go. 
And somebody else said: ‘He’s one of 
‘em too,’ and I saw somebody reach for 
the skipper and down he comes too, and 
the pair of us stay over to the corner 
where they’d knocked us and look on 


gZasps, 


HE big fellow dances away and 
shapes up for Dan again. He reaches 
for Dan and ketches him fair again on the 
chest, and back Dan and begins to 
look foolish, and they all laugh and cheer, 
the women too, and of the women the 


goes 


barmaid loudest of all. And ‘He’s Dan 
Magee o’ Skibbaree!’ says our old friend 
the bartender, and you couldn’t hear a 


word then for laughing. And at that 
Dan springs a yard into the air and lets 
a roar out of him. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘I’m 


Jan Magee o’ Skibbaree!’ and comes 
charging across the floor. The big fel- 
low sets himself, and when he gets Dan 


right he lets go. It was like hitting the 
big base-drum in a parade when he lands 
on Dan’s chest. But this time it never 
jars Dan: for he was coming full tilt, 
and he keeps on coming and makes a 
swipe with his left paw and down 
Mr. Soorey Giant. But he jumps up and 
comes on, bellowing, and he swings, and 
Dan lets him swing while he reaches out 
himself and whirls him around, and keeps 
whirling and turning with him till the 
Soorey champion’s feet leave the floor, 
and then Dan, having him spinning like 
a pinwheel, lets him go and he fetches 
up against the door leading into the dance 
hall. ‘Yes, says Dan, ‘I’m Dan Magee o’ 
Skibbaree, and leaps a yard into the air 
and knocks his heels together, and grabs 
the big-bellied stove near the bar There 
was no fire in it, but it was busting with 


goes 


ashes. Five feet high it was maybe, and 
three feet through the middle. ‘Fair 
Helen,’ says Dan, ‘I’m thinking you'd bet- 
ter be fleeing the plains o’ windy Troy,’ 
and the barmaid ran screaming away, and 
in her place behind the bar Dan drops 
the stove. ‘Hurroo!’ yells Dan, and, spy- 


ing a barrel full of oyster shells, he picks 
it up and capsizes it on the head of the 
man behind the counter, who'd been yell- 
ing: ‘Knock his head off, Alf!’ at the top 


three at a 
body, but 


time, not trying to hurt any- 


tossing ’em right and left ten 











or a dozen feet away, just as they hap 
pened to come to his hand The a wa 
full of flying people, when the bartender 
came hurrying back vith a mob of what 
looked like brass polishers and deck swab 
from the dance hall Dan sees him. and 
‘Is it there ou are?’ he ay and upsets 
him and grab m by | kle ind 
} Starts to Wing him, like ‘ < xX 
| teen pound hammer, in circl round hi 
| head, and when he has him going good he | 








his voice a minute before. They came 
raining down on him, and he was the 
most surprised man ever you saw (nd 
then Dan wades into the eight or ten 
real tough ones who had got after the | 
skipper and me in a corner and were pelt 
ing us good, and he pulls them off, two or 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 


U.S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, North Chicago, Ill., 


Roads treated with Tarvia X 


Tarvia at a Government Station 





4 [ se new Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station near Chicago rivals Annapolis and 
West Point in its fine equipment and the 
thorough and finished development and beautifi- 
cation of the property. 

It has many macadam roadways, some of 
which carry an especially heavy traffic, built 
with Tarvia X, for the purpose of keeping 
down maintenance costs. 

In appearance, these roads resemble sheet 
asphalt, being clean, firm under foot and free 
from dust. 

In durability, 
ordinary macadam, for they are bonded with the 
dense viscid Tarvia for several inches in depth. 

The Tarvia fills the voids, keeps the stone 
from creeping or shifting under the weight of 
traffic, eliminates abrasion due to internal move- 
ment of the stone, excludes water and frost, and 
best of all, permits the use of the more durable 


large stone close to the surface. 


they will, of course, far exceed 





It has long been recognized by engineers that 
large stone pulverized and wore away much more 
slowly than the carpet of fine screenings with 
which ordinary macadam roads must be covered, 
but the tendency of the large stone to shift and 
ravel has previously prevented the use of the 
large stone in this way. 

Tarvia X makes it possible to use materials 
to vastly better advantages and preserves the road 
so long that the cost of the Tarvia itself is more 
than paid for. 

The government engineers chose Tarvia for 
economy. Incidentally, they secured dustless- 
ness, a reduction of noise, freedom from mud 
and an improved appearance. 

Illustrated Booklets on request to nearest office. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadel! phia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, "M nneapolis, New 
Orleans, Seattle 


Canadian Offices:—Montreal, Toronto 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. 8. 











Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping 


Contains full explanation of a ene and Sts vie 

Saving meth of bookkeeping 

illustrates 40 Record Forms with full poe mote Hh nd 

their use. 

Wewill send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 

to any B or Prof an who 
writes for it. 


John C. Moore Corporation 


725 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per poun nd 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 


than four cents—five hours of pleasure 
for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is 
cheap enough for you to smoke 


Send 10 Cents perviect tuvacco known. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 














$2.00 


Hundred 
Cartridges 


cost manufacture, 


Large ( atalogue, 5000 i) !ustrations, with 


GRADE RIFLE_AT » 910. 00 with sling and br 
With supply of millions G an (Best ke 
cartridges at $2 00 a hundred $18.00 a 1000 Greatest Barg in Ever ‘Oflered. 
Colts U. 8. A. Revolvers 6 : h i 


2 suppier 













hese paar Army Mauser s 
Army Springseld 
"sTRONGEST, LIGHTES?, HIGHEST 


ht protector, les thas half original 


wk 1 Dar 
Rifle —— 


less pc ] vered bal! 


$8. 85 


lia 25 cents mailed. 
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FRANCIS BANNERMAN, Military rede. from Govt. Auctions, 601 BROADW AY, NEW YORE 





The Sanitary Dishwasher 


FOR FAMILY USE 
Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the 
most delicate China—Glassware 
}to5 minutes. Cleans and steri 






Silver 


wareir 





lizes them pp retengy removing all 
traces of food, grease, etc. Hands do 
not touch water. Saves labor, time 
we bre akag ré All metal 
pacts t lifetime 
I lrudgery of dishwas 
ing s of women ha 
Read r letters in our booklet 
Write Today 


NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO 
1603 Commerce Building Detroit, Michigan 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home—express prepaid 














Sizes and Prices | ‘ive patterns. Ma 
9x6 ft. $3.50] cleaned; warra 
9x7'4 ft. 4.00] to wear. W 
ox9 Ft | 4581 Straight. from, the 
Ox12 ft. 5.50] cect at ene promt 
9x15 ft. 6.50] Money refunded if 
not satisfactory 





Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors — free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. .692 Bourse Bidg.. Philadelphia 
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If you have a commodity to sell and want to put it on the market, COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS can help you. 


In the 500,000 homes into which Collier’s goes each week, there are dozens of able men and 
women who are on the lookout for an opportunity to better their present position and increase their 


earning capacity. 


There is only one “‘if’’—Your proposition must be reliable and must possess real possibilities, 
If this is so, you cannot help but find it profitable to advertise in these columns. 


Four lines is the minimum space accepted; fifteen lines the maximum. 








PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


THE LARGEST NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL 
clients is our proof of Patents that Protect. Send 8c stamps 
for new 128 p. book of Vital interest to Inventors. R.S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab. 186%. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, RE- 
sponsible Patent Lawyers, 606 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Send for 50th Anniversary booklet—free. Valuable for 
inventors and manufacturers. Highest References. 


DRAWINGS, TESTS, ENGINEERING 


WE COMMERCIALIZE AND HELP MARKET 
your ideas, make shop and patent office drawings, blue 
prints, laboratory and commercial tests at lowest prices ob- 
tainable. Complete equipment and large staff of Electrical, 
Mechanical,Chemical EngineersandDraftsmen.Electro Me- 
chanical Engineering Co.,Manhattan Bldg.,Chicago, U.S.A. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD; BUYING 
Catalogue 10 cents; new 55 page 1912 Selling Catalogue to 
Collectors Only, Free. William Hesslein, Malley Bldg., 
New Haven, Conn. 


STAMPS FREE: — A FINE, RARE ECUADOR 
stamp cat. value 50c, or 4 diff. Soudan (camel), stamp lists, 
stamp premium offers, etc., for 2c postage. If you collect 
write us. W.C. Phillips & Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED FOR MORROW 
Electric Suction Cleaner in each city. Price $35—guaran- 
teed five years. State fully your experience and standing. 
Liberal discount and contract to right parties. The Morrow 
Co., 904 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—LIVE MAN TO TAKE ORDERS 
for our Handy Dandy made-to-measure men's tailored 
suits from $10.00 to $25.00. We furnish complete outfit 
free of charge. _ Experience not essential, we want a 
hustler. Splendid opportunity to make big money. The 
Handy Dandy Line, 415 So. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN: FULL TIME 
Pocket samples. Big repeat business. Proposition appeals 
to Merchants in all classes of trade. Brand new. Those 
capable of earning $50 to $75 weekly desired. Cooperative 
Premium Co., Dept. 23, Dayton, Ohio. 


OR SIDE LINE, 


WANTED ENERGETIC MEN TO SELL OUR 
gasoline lighting systems; suitable for any place or pur- 
experience not necessary. Free catalogue. Doud 
Lighting Company, 177 No. Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill. 





A RELIABLE POST CARD JOBBER WITH 
an immense assortment of up-to-date cards, wishes to add 
a few salesmen visiting Stationers, Druggists and General 
Stores, who will work from their home, covering the ter- 
ritory frequently. Liberal commissions paid Weekly on all 
accepted orders. Samples are worth from $15.00 to $25.00, 
a deposit of $5.00 is re 2 which will be refunded when 
samples are returned. W. , Box 193, New York City. 


SALESMEN SELL OUR GASOLINE AND 
Electric Lights and Appliances in country and small towns. 
All Prices. Quick Sales. Big Profits. Write. National 
Stamping & Electric Works, 418 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT. FINE POSITIONS 
open for chauffeurs and salesmen Now. Easy work, Big 
Pay. We teach you at home by charts, diagrams and 
model. Highest endorsements. Small payment to start. 
Write for new 1912 book—Free. Practical Auto School, 
115A Pearl St., New York. 


(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for you. Big pay. 
Send for free booklet, tells how. United Press Syndicate, 
San Francisco, California, 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE wR’ TERS IN 
America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Kem 
ingtons, etc. 14 to 44 mfrs. prices, (many less rented 
anywhere—applying rent on price. First class machines 
rent one and judge on these most liberal terms. Write 
for catalog 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 182 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


YOU CAN MAKE 50 DUPLICATE COPIES 
from every letter you write with pen or typewriter by using 
our “Modern” Duplicator. $3.60Complete. Booklet Free 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


PICTURE PLAYWRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
can write them. We teach you by mail oO experi- 
ence needed. Big demand and good pay. Details free 
Ass’d M. P. Schools, 675 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


YOU 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO POST CARDS MADE FROM YOUR 
Kodak films. 10 cards printed from single negative sent 
postpaid on receipt of film and 25« Write today 
B. H. Bragg, Alstead, N. H. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Pheenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


AGENTS FOR MEN'S TAILORING. BEAUTI- 
ful styles, low prices, easy business, big profits. We pre- 
pay express and guarantee perfect fit. Write for free 
sample outfit and inside price on suit for yourself. Great 
opportunity. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 458, Chicago. 


MEN TO CALL ON WOMEN AND DEMON- 
strate money-saving, work-saving, patented household ar- 
ticle; sells for $2.50; half profit; not sold in stores; exc lu- 
sive agency; new men sell 7 to 10 a day; samples ioaned. 
S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED IN EACH TOWN 
to sell our underwear, hosiery, neckties, and sweaters direct 
to wearer on commission. Profitable opportunity with per- 
manent future because every article is guaranteed satisfac- 
tory or money refunded, Write for Spring and Summer 
catalogue. Steadfast Mills, 25 Courtland St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
gold and silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily 
applied. Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free 
sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


WE WANT INTELLIGENT WOMEN TO IN- 
troduce our “Venus Lily” Cream. Our proposition will en- 
able you to start in business for yourself and become inde- 
pendent. Write today. Stephens Co., 92C 5th Ave., N. Y. 

ADVERTISING STICKERS! ALL KINDS! ALL 
Prices! Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal 
business help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 





BUTTER BILLS CUT NEARLY HALF, TWO 
pounds made from one pound of butter and one pint of milk 
in two minutes. Live agents’ opportunity. 153% profit. 
American Supply Co., 35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


NO COMPETITION—LARGE PROFITS—NOT 
sold in stores—Kwicksharp, only automatic knife sharp- 
ener and scissor grinder made. Exclusive territory open 
to hustlers. We back you up by advertising extensively. 
Write today. Spengler Co., 35 E. 28th St., New York. 


AGENTS FREE OUTFIT. oe CAN EASILY 
make big money selling our Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear and 
Tailored Garments, Dress Goods, Waists, Millinery, Lin- 
gerie etc. Free sample outfit; big profits; exclusive ter- 
ritory; pleasant easy work. Our low prices can’t be 
equaled. Write today. Schwartz Importing Co., Dept. 
298, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Porcrait 
Co., Dept. 2563. 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 
The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com 





petent responsible woman to represent them in each local 
ity. Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. 
Write today for full particulars. National Dress Goods 
Company, Dept. 14, No. 260 West Broadway, New York. 


EKARN MORE MONEY EASY. SELL GUARAN- 
teed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Scientifically tempered. Take big 
orders from lodges, manufacturers, individuals. Big profits. 
Write quick. Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. C-21, Canton, O. 





HUSTLERS WANTED FORA WONDER SELL- 
ing line of sanitary household brushes. Big profits; terri- 
tory going fast. Write us at once. Fuller Brush Co., 
37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN 
to take orders for men’s made to measure clothes. No 
money required. Latest styles and lowest prices. You can 
build up a permanent business and make a splendid salary 
each day. We pay express, ship subject to examination 
and guarantee fit. Send your name quick for agency and 
freesamples. We use the Union Label on all our garments. 
Regal Tailoring Co., 543 Regal Bldg., Chicago. 

“WRITE US TODAY ABOUT OUR “26” BEST 
sellers in New Idea Sanitary Brushes. Our proposition ap- 
peals to hustling agents everywhere. Work steady and 
commission large. Ilustrated booklet sent on request 
D. L, Silver & Co., Dept. C, Clayton, N. J. 


FREE SAMPLE GUES WITH HIRST LETTER. 

Something new. ivery firm wants it Orders $1.00 to 
$i. Big demand everywhere. Nice ple asant business. 
Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 432 N. Clark, Chicago. 


AGENTS, BlG PROFITS. BRANDT’S PAT- 
ented Automatic Razor Stropper, automatically puts a 
perfect edge on any Razor, old style or safety. Retails at 
$2. Big seller. Every man wants one, Write quickly for 
terms, prices and territory. B. Brandt Cutlery Co., 34 
West Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS—SIGNISTS. 1000% PROFIT. BEAU- 
tiful window letters. Very low prices. Easy proposition. 
Business-getting guarantee-cards, glass sample, Free. 
Embossed Co., 2489 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONU- 








logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills Make Up Goods Large 
‘atalog Free T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 


free. Collier’s handbook for Classified Advertisers con 
tains helpful suggestions on Writing Copy and Follow- up 
Matter, on Judging Results, on Gaining the Confidence of 
the Public, on Agencies, and on other points of vita 
interest to the novice and the veteran While — 
lished to promote Collier’s Classified Columns, it is ab- 
solutely non-partisan except where it is frankly adver- 
tising. Sent for two cents in stamps to any interested 
Classified Advertiser on request. Collier’s Classified 
Columns, 416 W. 13th Street, New York 


“MODERN” SELF-HEATING INTERCHA NGE- 
able irons and stands now indemand. 100% profit. Sample 
outfits furnished. Reserve territory by writing for Cat.“‘C.” 
Modern Specialties Mfg. Cu., Goshen, Ind. (Patentees). 


“ALCA” THE FAMOUS $6.00 VACUUM 
Cleaner seeks.a few more willing agents to show its merits 
and promises prosperity and success in return. Write for 
gilt-edge proposition. AlcaCo., 366 W.50th St., Dept.C, N.Y. 





AGENTS. MEN AND WOMEN MAKE BIG 
money, 50 to 500 sales in every office building. Almost 
every user of desk telephone pays quarter on sight for Em 
pire Cord Holder. Sample 12c. Empire Supply Co., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL CIGAR MOISTEN- 
ers to stores. Newinvention. Different from all others. Noex- 
perience required. Big profits. For full information, terms, 
etc., address Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. QUICK PROFITS. 
Best Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer. Particulars for stamp. 
Maricopa Mfg. Co., 98 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W 
Mills, 172 West Adams St.. Department 422, Chicago, IIl. 


“AGENTS—FREE SAMPLES—RAPID PNEU 
matic Spraying machines and Rapid Vacuum Cleaners. 
Write to-day for exclusive territory. Rapid Specialty Co. 
Carnegie, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 240 Bar St., Canton, O. 


A 400% PROFIT ON GLIDING CASTERS—JUST 
out. Anyone can put them on. Sell 12 to 100 sets first visit 
at 10c. or 15c. set. Cost 3c. Won’t scratch floors. Save 
Carpets, Rugs, Furniture, in homes, hotels—everywhere. 
Delighted they send you to neighbors. Samples 4c. 
Evergrip Caster Co, (Dept. B), 22 Warren St., New York. 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY 
leven” toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; 
We manufacture ; you save middleman’s profit ; our new 
colored circular is like seeing the real goods; free to work 
ers; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg.,Chicago. 


MANUFACTURER, SELLING FROM MILL TO 
wearer, wants representative in every town for Made -to- 
Measure Knit Underwear. ‘Our Business-Building Plan 101’ 

a money-maker for You. Ohio Textile Co., Painesville. O 


WANTED:-—-HIGH CLASS REPRESENTATIVE 
for absolutely new, strongly patented, high grade office 
specialty; positive necessity in every office. Value proven; 
no risk; character absolutely unquestionable. Agency 
open for right man. Multipost Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2 TO SE- 
cure your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a 
dead sure way of convincing you I've got the best 
household invention on earth. Branch office being 
established in every town. Elmer E. Stevens, 1272 
Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF SMALL TOWNS 
in your vicinity to which you could sell either a hand-drawn 
or horse-drawn Chemical Fire Engine, and thousands of 
factories, country estates and other buildings which should 
be protected with hand fire extinguishers, or otherapparatus 
we make. No “‘piker’’ business but dignified; no capital or 
previous experience required; liberal commissions and ex- 
clusive territory if you write now. Ajax Fire Engine Works, 
212 Liberty St., New York 


OUR NEW FACTORY JUST OPENED. 
Big line of new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. 
Big profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling 


rights. Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! THIS ARTICLE 


may make your fortune. Best 25c seller on market. 100% 
profit. Send for particulars and sample. The Silvex Com- 
pany, 305 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED: LIVE AGE 
Eureka Steel Ranges from ws 
time-payments. Write for Catalogue. 
Range Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 


TS TO SELL OUR 
s for Cash, Notes o¢ on 
Eureka Steel 





s 





YOU CAN MAKE $$ oe 
or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavours, perfumes, , ete, save 
consumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits. ’ Free 
Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 


AS OUR GE 












A SUIT MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 87.50. 
Ask for free portfolio of magnificent colored fashion plates 
and cloth samples. See for yourself what an elegant suit 
we will make you for $7.50 and up. Anyone can measure 
you with our simple directions. Try on the suit at home. 
Pay nothing unless everything pleases you. Be our agent 
in your town, take care of all our business and show friends 
your splendid suit. Its stylish appearance and our aston 
ishingly low prices will bring you quick orders and big 


profits. You need no capital or experience. Just send us 
measurements and orders. Write today for confidential 
prices, free complete outfit and our astonishing suit offer 


American Woolen Mills Co., Dept. 20, Chicago 


MUSIC LESSONS 


STUDY MUSIC UNDER AMERICA’S GREAT- 
est teachers, without the inconvenience and expense of 
leaving home. Our Correspondence Music Lessons are en 
dorsed by the World's greatest authorities: Paderewski, 
Leschetizky, Sousa, Moszkowski, Guilmant, Damrosch, 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, etc. Piano lessons by the great Sher 
wood; Harmony ( Rosenbecker); Composition Pre theroe); 
P 








ubli School Music ( Frances E, Clark); Singing (with aid 

of Phonograph), Violin, Cornet, History, ete Te achers or 

Courses Diploma granted. Write today for 

re handsomely illustrated *‘Book of Proof’ and 

sample lessons. State age, branch of music in which in 
terested, previous musical instruction and your object in 
further study. Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of 


Music, 2445 Monon Block, Chicago, Il 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 
LOW PRICED FARMS IN 6 RICHEST SOU, 
States, along S. A. L. Ry. From Peanut Fields of Va. to 





eo ap Groves of Fla. Free Booklet. J. A. Pride, Gen, 
Ind. Agt., Seaboard Air Line Ry., Suite 501, Norfolk, Va. 
LOUISIANA 

FINE FARMING OPPORTU che IN LOUISI- 
ana. 60 miles from New Orleans on I. .R. Temper- 
ate climate, good markets, splendid tad country with 
natural forage. $20 per acre. Terms aap Ad- 
dress, C. H. McNie, Box 122, Kentwood, 


NEW MEXICO 


I WANT TO SEND YOU OUR NEW FREE 
booklet about the unexcelled soil, climate, water supply, 
health, educational and social advantages offered home- 
seekers in the Pecos Valley. Irrigated apple and alfalfa 
land $75 acre up—long time. C. L. Seagraves,Gen.( ‘oloniza- 
tion Agt., A T & S F Ry., 1192 Ry. Exchange, 


SOUTHERN LANDS 


SOUTHEASTERN FARM LANDS BEST IN 
the country, $10 an acre up, along Southern Ry. 
Congenial climate, plenty rain, wonderful production, 
Big profits in apples, nuts, truck, poultry, livestock, ete, 
Undersupplied markets. State booklets and subse ee 
to “Southern Field’ and all information free. M., 
Richards, L. & I. Agt. So. Ry., Room 16, Washington, D. c 


VIRGINIA 


FARM IN SUNNY VIRGINIA, DELIGHTFUL 
climate, abundant rainfall, fertile ten acre truck, poultry 
and fruit farm $275. Farms low as $15 per acre. For 134 
page free booklet address K. T. Crawley, Ind. Agt. C. & O. 
Ry., Richmond, Va., Box AL. 


VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BIG 
profits. $350.00 on long time and easy paymeuts buys a 
ten-acre apple orchard tract in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia—other lands $15 per acfte and up, 
Write for beautiful booklets and excursion rates. F. H. 
LaBaume, Agr’l Agt., N.& W. Ry., Box 3091, Roanoke, Va, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA'S SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


known as the “poor man’s paradise,” surrounds Sunnyvale, 
the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal climate. 
Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 
diversified farming. Ample water. Write to-day for new 
fifty page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce, 35 Crossman B ldg., Sunnyvale, Cal. 


Chicago, 


[NVESTMENTS 
SIX PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


$500 and $1000 denominations; duein 4 years; semi-annual 
interest; well secured on good farming lands; write for 
particulars to First National Bank, Casselton, N. D. 


7% MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND IMPROVED 
city property. Absolutely reliable. Noonan Loan and 
Realty Company, 236 Lee Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, 


NO SAFER INVESTMENTS THAN WESTERN 
First Farm Mortgages netting 6% collected and remitted 
free. Send for descriptive booklet ‘“M” and list of offerings. 
FE. J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N. D, Established 1883. 


[NCUBATORS and POULTRY 


WRITE YOUR NAMEON A POSTAL FOROUR 
new 120 page 1912 Book on Poultry Raising—just out. Noth- 
ing published like it—the most helpful book of the year. 
Full of practical helps—how to breed, feed and rear. Tells 
how leaders succeed—which breeds lay and pay best—gives 
plans for poultry houses—how to build brooder out of old 
piano box, etc. Describes the famous Prairie State Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Worth dollars—free for writing. 
Prairie State Incubator Co.. 431 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 


BIG MONEY IN CHICKENS FOR ALL W HO 
use Sure Hatch Incubators. Only machine built to U. 
Government specifications. 60 Days’ Free Trial, freight 
prepaid; 5 year guarantee. Write for free book. Sure 
Hatch Incubator Co., Box 120, Fremont, Neb. 


TOURS 


EUROPE $250. 
The Independent Tours, Room 1, Five Cents Savings 
Bank Building, Worcester, Mass 


PANAMA CANAL JEWEL STONES 

BEAUTIFUL CUT JEWEL STONES FROM 
the bottom of the Panama Canal Cut ready for scarf 
pin, cuff link, and ring mountings. Forwarded prepaid on 
receipt of $1.00 Panama Gem and Curio Collectors, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama 


COLLECTIONS 


STREAKS OF HONE EXIST IN 

and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
Write for my Red Streak 
i7 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Some Peopte Don’t Like Us. 





“RED 
every body,’ 
honest debts all over the world 
Book, free Francis G. Luke 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘ 





COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


ADVER- 
This page 


those who 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO SMALLER 
tisements divided into different classifications 
offers many opportunities to many people—and 
read the advertisements may rest assured that the claims 





made have been thoroughly investigated and found to be In 
every way reliable. Rate per line, $2.50 with 3 discount 
for cash with the order Four lines smalle St, and fifteen 
lines largest, copy accepted There is a 1624% discount 
allowed on six-time consecutive orders, all ded t from 
each sixth insertior For further information write 
Collier’s Classified Columns, 423 West 13th St., New York 
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Your barber doesn’t 
use a scraper 


He uses an old-fashioned razor, 
such as the “Universal” because 
its diagonal draw cut is the only 
principle that severs each hair 
without scraping and irri- 
tating the face. 


He will also teli you that 


: the “Universa!” has a 
; hollow ground blade 
; vastly superior in temper 
4 and keenness to anything 
d heretofore put out with 
i a safety razor, and that 
( quickness, comfort and 





safety are always attained 
self-regulat- 


Guard. 


through the 





ing ~ Universal” 


“Universal” 
$2.50 everywhere 








“>. With “Universal” Strop $3.00 
S ¢ Complete Traveler's Set $5.00 
7 
> 
— Let the Master Cutlers 
s 


mail you their Guide 
to Shaving Comfort. 


Landers, 
Frary 

& 

Clark, 


425 Commercial St., 
New Britain, Conn. 














Gives Double Wear 


Because wearer can change heel from shoe 
to shoe in an instant. ‘This wears heel 
level. No running over, hence, noslipping. 

No nails to scratch floors. 
sanitary. 
and dirt. 

Any shoemaker can set the fasteners, 


Absolutely 
No countersinks to carry snow 
Solid rubber—perfect cushion. 


Send us 50c.; outline of heel with your 
repairman’s name and address. We will send 
a pair of heels with a coupon good for the 
attaching of the heels FREE. 
HEIMBACH RUBBER HEEL CO., 
976 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 


ijeimbach’s 


‘Double-Wear. 
RUbberHeel 
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Solid Steel HOUSEWIFE’S 

Guaranteed CHEST OF TOOLS f oan 

wif D purpose around the home Low price 

mak y ild-fire Any agent should sell a dozen 

witha ¢ ’ work a day, making & good, steady in- 
usiness, write f erms and fi e sample 


THOMAS TOOL CO. , 929 eal St., DAYTON, 0. 





Brand WATERPROOF 
A waterproof collar perfect i 
en finish and textt 


Collars 
25« 





{il dealers. Style Book Fs 
The Arlington Company 
725 mabe em Ne Ww tae 





| lets him go altogether. 














WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 


mode acing S. Capitol 
d park eas Union Station and 
eH * tsofinterest. Free baths. Musi 

> oe 8 € n, $2.50. Euro 
Tia: | a feature American, , 0 
Ss Ppa | pean, $1.00. Booklet, Ask Collier’s 
J lravel Bureau 





| of my 


Dan Magee 
(Continued from page 41 | 


Into the crowd 
he’d been leading from the dance hall he 
went, and those that weren’t knocked over 
flew back to where they’d come from. 

“‘Hurroo! says Dan—l’m Dan Magee 
o’ Skibbarree!’ and throws a few chairs 
and tables at th: mirrors and glasses and 
bottled gouds vehind the bar. ‘Hurroo!’ 
he yells, and turns and grabs the nearest 
tan to him, whirls him back-to, grips 
him under the arms, jumps through the 
swinging doors and makes for the street. 
But the street door was locked. ‘Hurroo!’ 
yells Van, and spots the window with the 
all-red glass. ‘Here’ll soon be a ship with 
her port light carried away,’ says Dan, and 
throws his man through the red window 
and jumps through after him. ‘Follow 
me!’ yells Dan, and down the hill he went 
with seven-league strides. And we after 
him and not a slack till we made the dock 
and jumped into the dory. We passed 
half a dozen policemen along the way, but 
before they could get a good look at us 
we were by. 

“The skipper rolled into the stern of 


the dory, and there he lay. Dan rowed 
out to the vessel—I was too tired—and on 
the way out he half whispers: ‘What 


d’y’think of him, Jackie, that would take 
up with a woman of that kind and a buxom 
creature like the widow Simmons, with 
two houses clear of all debt in Gloucester, 
witherin’ away for love of him?’ 

‘The skipper never let on he was alive 
until we were alongside the vessel, and 
then it was all hands on deck and weigh 
anchor and tuake sail and drive her. But 
never a word of what had happened until 
Soorey Harbor was many a mile behind. | 
And then—the middle of the afternoon it 
was and the Tuba/ running off before the 
southeaster—the skipper sidles up to Dan 
and ‘Dannie, you sure they ain't 
no incumbrances on the two houses o’ the 
widder?’ And Dan says: ‘Isn’t it my own 


>» 


sister’s husband’s nephew is her lawyer: 


Says: 


A! this point Ferris came to a full 
pause. 
“And what became of the marvelous 


Magee?” asked Professor. 
“What should you say becomes of most 
good men?” 
“T bet you / know, 
foundlander. “Wimming! 
solemn finger in the air. 


“4 interposed the New- 
He held one 
“Wimming and 


red rum, I bet you. They ruins the best 
o' men.” 
“Just wait now, just wait,” -expostu- 


lated Tom. “Dan never drank enough 
to hurt him, and then only two or three 
times a year to sort o’ forget himself— 
Jack c’n tell you that.” 

“When next I saw Dan,” resumed Fer- 
ris, “he’d got married to a Boston girl 
and had a shore job—piano moving—‘just 
enough exercise to keep him soopled up,’ 
he said. And there he was, in grand con- 
dition, sitting on the ba¢k porch and look- 
ing out on his possessions. A little white 
house with a porch in front and behind. 
And there was a garden with a little patch 
of cabbages, and a little patch of tomatoes, 
and a little patch of corn—a little patch of | 
this and a little patch of that, not one 
blessed patch in the whole place as big 
as the bottom of a dory. And there wasa | 
school of white rabbits running around— | 
for the children; and a fleet of pigeons | 
sailing overhead—for the children. And 
the children like a fleet of little dories in 
the wake of Dan, and his wife washing 
the dishes and peeking out the kitchen 
window with an eye to ’em all. This was | 
after supper one Sunday evening. And 
Dan would hoist up first one kid and then 
another, and with his pipe he’d blow rings | 
for ’em, one after another 

‘And he sat there and kept advising me 
to marry and settle down. I stood it for 


a while, and then I said: ‘Dan, you re- 
member that Fourth o’ July you beat up 
the seven policemen in Saint Johns?’ I 


thought he’d shake his head off at me, and 
go blind with winking and ducking his ear 
toward the kitchen window. ‘And that 
night in Soorey?’ I goes on, and he looked 
scared, and ‘Sh-h!’ he says, and I stopped 
3ut later, meaning only to make conversa- 


tion, I says: ‘Did ever you think o’ going 
to sea again, Dan?’ And at that—lI 
thought she was upstairs with the chil- 


dren, but she wasn’t—out she bounces with 
my hat—a spunky little woman, no higher 
than a buoy keg—and says: ‘I don’t want 
to hurry you, Mister Ferris,an old friend 
husbanc you are, but the last 
car for the city passes by the corner in 
five minutes. If you hurry, you can get | 
it’ And I took that car, only it didn’t | 
pass for thirty-five minutes, and rained | 
most of the time I was waiting, and I 
didn’t have any coat.” 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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SINCE 1681 
REGD 


No Buttveas Touch 
the Nec 


Wear Faultless Shirts 
With The Patent Nek-Gard 
and AVOID THAT SPOT! 


The Patent Nek-Gard prevents the front collar 


button from touching the neck. 


Avoids pinch- 


ing, bruising and that unsightly collar-button spot. 


This feature is confined exclusively to Faultless Shirts and they are 


shirts made so 
increases the 


the only 
improvement 


that no 
unusual 


This 
Shirts 


touch the neck. 
which Faultless 


buttons 
value 


have always represented in style, fit and quality at $1.50 and up. If 


dealer’s, we will 


‘less label. 


not at 
for the 


your 
Fau! 


E. Re 


ot kaultless 


see that 


SENFELD & Co. Dept.c, 


Night Shirts and Pajamas —‘*The Cozydozy Kind 


Look 


you are supplied. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A 

















I Run Off 


100 Copies in 60 Seconds 


Sketches, Letters or Cards, 


Handwritten or Typewritten 





Economy, Simplicityand Speed are the secrets of my prosperity. Saving 
I'm doing it for over 40,000 business men, sales managers and others in 
You slip in the blank and turn the crank, I slip out the finished 
anything devised by pen, pencil or type- 
out they come, 60 to 100 a minute, neatly printed as you want them. 


time is my hobby. 
practically every field. 
product. 
writer—in they go 


Super ss 
School Principals 


Cards, records, sketches, letters 





For 


eentition 1 he RO I A R : Campaign Managers 
Sales Managers 


Insurance Companies 


Over 2,000 Fields 


Lodye Secretaries 
Manufacturers Business Men in 
Retail Merchants Merchants 


Though not the only machine of my kind 
I was the first, and l am the first am most 
competent, most economicé al, most reliable 
15 years of hard knocks in field and factory 
have taken me out of the novice class and 
set me down as a professional—a product a3 
nearly perfect as human brains and intelli 
gence can make me 

Instead of putting out problematical ma 
chines and basing their improvements or 
faults that the public had to pay for, my 
makers have spent thousands of dollars in 
doing their own experimenting. 


A machine that turns out duplicates witl 
rapidity, precision and accuracy machin 
that is simple in operation and constructio 

that is « jevoid of all the little faults that 
time onl y can correct \ m achine t it ren 
ders a maximum service with a minimum of 


human attention—that was 

the dream of my makers. 
And that is the kind of 

service I will give you 
if you will give me 

the chance 
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100 copies a minute by motor or 60 by hand 
easily 


lack of 


that is my record I run smoothly, 
and notselessly. And ink-smudges, 
iniformity and scores of other troubles com 


mon to the novice machine, are absent 
I save time, money and trouble If Il in 
terest you, tell my manufacturers Send 
coupon for catalog, prices, samples, etc. 
Rotary Neostyles that were sold into service 1! 


years ago are still doing buginess Let us tell y« 


all about the pioneer machine 

THE NEOSTYLE COMPANY 
30 Reade St., NEW YORK 

Chicago: 232 W. Randolph St Boston : 


COU 
THE NEOSTYLE CO., 


Please send me samples, prices, etc 


PON 


My Name is 
My Address is 


My Occupation is 





148 Congress St 
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The Cheapest Luxury in the World 


Good tobacco is one of the good things of life—one of the best 
things—and one of the cheapest into the bargain. Can you 
think of five cents worth of anything else on earth that will give 
you as much real pleasure as a sack of fine old ““Bull’? Durham: 


You could double the expense by buying a fancy package 
of some other tobacco—and you could shave off a cent by 
buying a cheaper tobacco—shave off two cents a week and 
lose the pleasure of pure, mellow, honest ‘Bull’? Durham! 


GENUINE 


- BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Isn’t the satisfaction you find in this cheapest of all first 
class tobaccos worth 2% or 3 cents a day to your Isnt 
worth, say, three-tenths of a cent a day to have “Bull” Durxam 
rather than a cheaper, inferior tobacco? Mil! or: and 
millions of men say YES every year. 














*‘Bull’’ Durham is smored by 
more men than all other high- 
grade tobaccos combined. 


We A oa 
"SMOKING TOBACCO 
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Dan Magee 


(Concluded from paye 43) 


Ferris stood up and set his coffee mug 
back in the grub locker and made as if 
to climb the companionway; but before 
he could escape Professor pinned him 
with: “You don’t seem to approve of his 
marriage?” 

‘Approve? Wow! I thought I was de- 
scribing a happy husband and father.” 

“Ah-h, but you did not say that. An 
uneducated man listening to you might—” 

“Man, man, don’t go to, worrying too 
much about the uneducated ones. They 
sometimes know a thing or two, especially 
about human nature. And, besides, I set 
out to tell a story to please Tom here, and 








Your Father Could Have 
Become Wealthy 

it he had invested a generation ago 

in choice building lots in such cities 

as Denver, Omaha, Kansas City or 





7 . . * . vile s 7S , - > y ) | 
the first thing in telling a story is to tell Oklahoma City. A few dollars 
it, not to stop to preach a sermon. And would have earned almost incr” \ible 
to finish the story, I tell you, boy’—Fer- profits. 


ris turned and fixed Fortune Bay with a 
solemn eye—“I tell you they'll get you 
—sure’s wind follows an oily sea the 
women will get you on your weak side, 
if you don’t watch out.’ 

“An’ yet, Jack,” said Tom—the sudden 
idea made his face shine—“if it warn’t 
for wimmin’ an’ rum, there’d been no call 
to be hearin’ o’ Dan Magee this night, 
would they?” It was to Professor he 
addressed himself; and Professor, though 
still somewhat huffed, admitted that such 
might be a correct deduction, whereat the 


You have an opportunity equal to the 
one he missed. 






The Pacific Northwest must Aave cities. 
Its vast agricultural, timber and mi 





the Bell 
Highway 


The Bell system opens 


wealth insures the money investment nec- 
essary to build these cities. 

“We have searched the whole Northwest 
to find the ‘birthright towns’’ which in a 
few years will become great We have 
studied the question for years—we are ex- 
pert in judging Northwestern land value 


In co-operation with the great railroad 


BoE eee oleae ler) () 

















more than SIX million encouraged Tom turned and said: “Would builders we have selected sewenteen young ; 
they, Jack?” But between his two ques- cities, small today, but so favorably located ia 
telephone doors, SO that tions Jack had disappeared up the com- that they must scon become great. We re- 
d panionway. jected over three hundred towns in finding 
each subscriber can talk ‘Jack’s gone aft to turn in,” sighed these seventeen ‘‘preferred risk”’ young cities, 
A ‘ Tom, “an’ I s’pose we all of us oughter be We offer at attractive prices five /ots, one 
° turnin’ in.’ in each of five young cities. Easy pay- 
with any other subscriber in” of fur sig in pe 
? ments—no interest—we pay all taxes. By 
: . ND they all guessed. they had, and investing in five towns you divide the risk As 
It provides a highway of did; although Professor couldn’t go and multiply the profit by five. souch 
‘ ‘ . peacefully. He turned to Tom. “Look Wi dika ncerandl tac us acove Chak iis ia crws went 
universal communication to open here—do you believe there ever was a of the par potas aan profitable ‘robe tn treme 
Dan Magee? i ments , pen to the man of moderate means. = flashe 
and connect all these doors. “A Dan Magee! Lord, man, what y’r st ' ina f 
ped about ? Tach = we you a a High grade men are making comfort- Th 
: . dred more stories o’ an. An, you hear able incomes as our representatives ment 
It also furnishes the vehicle for use me, if it'd been Dan Magee with a few in their districts. We may have an year | 
. . boxin’ lessons out to Reno—Dan Magee opening for you. plishe 
on this highway, to Carry speech from afore he was married—you bet there’d sidere 


been no fresh guys in Chinese trousers j of Co 
door to door throughout the land. leanin’ over the hurricane deck of any Northwest Townsite Company Th 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


























































































































































40,000-ton steamer an’ yellin’. JOHNSON! own 
The Bell highway is used daily by more than twenty | JOHNSON! JOHNSON! to no Jone huma 
£ y y y trawler on th’ Grand Banks at four o’clock ee on ( 
Hh; ; h f in the mornin’.” Ange 
million people—all telephone neighbors—by means of | coor} Cowied Professor, and| ¥ th 
ouy rvi turned his face to the vessel’s side. ‘ in the 
universal Service. “Aye, boy. Good night,” said Tom Attention, Young People a 
cheerfully. achie 
4 ceeeeneeeeaemnns A dollar a day for forty years, saved chror 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY and invested at 5%, as it accumu by so 
Grown- U S lates, will create an estate of $40,000 tery « 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES Pp that will net an income of $2000 a C 
. — . year. 
By F. S. STONE 
One Polic One System Universal Service Theaverage man or woman quits the tas 
gy y EE! /'d hate to be a grown-up “‘game’’ at sixty, dependent on hisor To 
They don’t have any fun; children. ‘There is not a depen Ape 
oe a : : ‘ aes aca sha 
They stay indoors and work or read, Gent man or woman of aguep / te day ¥ 
They 4 p/ who didn’t hope to make a “‘strike and r 
ey never play nor run Are T 
- a tae ns , some day and ‘‘live happily ever Th 
And, don’t you think it’s funny, etiae Y* * It ' 
M li C C When they can have their way, Sia dilettante ihe ti 7 was « 
ed me xf n't wait for the fat years— let eac! . 
ullins ar anoes That they should choose to stay indoors eal leat its wed ; re ee ye fh 
’ S And never, never play? aa . sii ‘ sia Ame 
ant Sink And never, never play: : ; ; A 
| -— They won't play out in winter. We have on hand at all times bonds “Ar 
Each end contains a Mullins Buoyancy Pad. Psi a tie old on of the soundest type, in large and enter 
These pads prevent the canoe from sinking, PeCOuSE 1 1S 100 sith : small denominations, safe, conserva He 
— yest ge be noe wee - — = chi weiaee! 3h byvig 64 oe ONSy— tive investments yielding attractive cauti 
two people clinging to it re Viullins is the only a . h! it’s awful to be old. . snot auire at ‘ us cf ; of th 
canoe that has this important equipment. We The Finishing Touch to Your Easter Attire | T’s dus he é _ Pe p interest. In per eae “ of hs sreat 
Is fact D teedat j iit ac Sennen Me Gaede Meat teiatlen Metak hat ovne oie t's gust the same at Christmas, banker, then write for our circular gree 
also manufacture stee aunches and row boats. The Furrow. The most distincti pring hat ever made, y d } 4 } ] d lik ] j N 534 mer ¢ 
( es gray, light gray, tan and brown, Samel m- ( *d or) re t ! INO. JOF. 
Write for our beautiful boat book, illus- por ted from Austria it cost won SS. We make it herecaslans But Me . bi m me } wage sgt ay, 
. , ; dt —and sell —| nid. Made or fine fe You'll lik IUT J CP Sti: pr easy C . I< 
trated in colors. It’s free postpaid. pereoend on & fe O8—sepsss. Nate e: Sow ult, Loe ie ee - H. ROLLINS & SONS, | 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. Stn en ele nd smd $day sats ond Cape_—PRER “C} . Pa = is ng de, Investment Bonds G 
~ : . 50 3. 8th Street, wristmas 1s qust for children; 
353 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio FRENCH P. H. CO. & Philadelphia, Pa. ce Mle eeleaes weet Founded 1876 = 
\ s notin without yo 
a — (But I know she likes her presents Boston wag Se Chicago Denver Re 
a | an rancisco 
(m) i - - 7 (m) And she likes us to make them too). | fro 
=| me | Then on the first of April, . the 
ao 
"hen qe try to fool th > folk ¢ 
tation—An Investment Asset en we fol the fl ~ 
eputation n investment Asse Prieto abi y's Aaa ——— — ee 
N making an investment, consider first the reputation and the responsi- He’s disgusted with our jokes 
bility of the banking house with whic nh you are about to invest your money. But z hen the circus comes to town, } ) Pl A P t 
An inv estment banking house is to be trus onls yin proportion to its reputation for | W, ; : ha a ah | us ermanen 
ane securities which represent the perf rly e bet ween safety, convertibility re in such danger, then, 0 n ‘ 
pe y ‘ractive income. Since the organizat yn of S. “W. Straws & Co. in 18 t That sometimes one poor little boy | Sh P fit 
w0—eve! st mortgag bond offered to our clients has b wcked by sec , ‘ 
os every a iabte the wales of the bonds, anc “ mth Aocgpe pc. Boy Rie le protected by four men. | INTEREST are in Frorits 
ever ever lost one single dollar of principal or interest on any securities purchased of us, July Fourth is “dreadful” @ We offer a most desirable investment for those who desire to ' 
It is, and has always be en, our custom to repurt hase. when requested, | tie dein wevert the heat take advantage of the full earning power of their money 
securities b« it from us, at par and acc ru d interest, less a handling charge of one per ’ oe % ~ibe . = ) weep and at the same time secure entire safety of principal. cae 
cent tht st hem readily : convertible into cash ver) ody s scared to death, @ Your principal is returned in ten years. Your interest, 6% 
If you ar ly in te re l inaty 1 has stood the test of 30 {nd Tige with all the rest payable semi-annually, Your share in the Profits of the Cor 
ve sare? exacting investment experienc write for bay ” = at. - 1 - |} 1s permanent. These Certificates are now « arning divi lr 
ch we ae twice a month, i in the interest of conservative inv And lately thew ve been workti | and their value increases with the Company's growth. took 
Ww b>» wou ch Bm eal to su ibmit a 2 of 1 With all their might and main @ Write at once for full information as given in Pamphlet “28 ened 
on the highest class of centr located, improv These arown Ihe to aet Fourth q q ; 
Chicago real estate. Netting, the investor 5 (6 rose GOW! — I wey 10 Gere 2 rfl | FIRST MORTGAGE AND REAL ESTATE COMPAN/ ne 
| Wels Ser <Senter He. - That’s “absolutely sane | 165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY . 
If they keep on this same old wa) oreo eeeenesiemninieiniaieeninnadmenenane a 
7 me wie. ) 1 ame ( £ ———————— RE: 0 ee 
We won't have any fun iiiiiidanhetinensiiaidainnsinaiaiinmemsteneit ht eseenine tee 
INCORPORATED 1nd they—well, they can’t anyway— SAVE MONEY- BUILD YOUR DORY TI 
You bet when I’ve a son, EASY prize 
|| MORTGAGE BOND BANKERS | "You Bet when Pve a son, | sy mi 
ESTABLISHED 1662 I’ll go outdoors and be with him— 2 pvuiLD ers h 
‘ eet %q BUII 
| STRAUS BUILDING, CHICAGO. | Of course I can't all day— 18 to 308 forth 
- oe — we suf se sometimes / have to work Knocked-Down Frames or Pattert ns Re duced Pi simp 
(m5 ——— — phbbiininhalaiiliieebiinininnhnnibniiiiiiiashasisadsnssssieidnnnisiieiisisininlinniiid — But I'll find time for play rOPPAN BOAT CO r ? Haverhill St BOSTON MAS! 
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Rodgers in 





Cal. P. Rodgers on his arrival in New York a few 
days previous to beginning his flight 


N the tenth of December, 1911, 
Calbraith P. Rodgers, at the con- 

trol levers of the ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ bi- 

plane, alighted gently on the sea- 

beach near Los Angeles, California. 

As the rubber-tired wheels of the air-craft 
touched the water of the blue Pacific there 
went up from the nearby excited crowds a 
tremendous shout, and the great story was 


flashed by air and wire all over the world 


in a few minutes. 

The most marvelous mechanical achieve- 
ment of the year 1911, or almost of any 
year since time began, had been accom- 
plished. By many, Rodgers’ flight is con- 
sidered as second only to the ocean voyage 
of Columbus as an achievement. 

Think of it! An ‘‘air-ship,’’ under its 
own power, guided and controlled by 
human hands, had flown across the conti- 
nent of America—from New York to Los 
Angeles, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Though there remains much to be done 
in the perfecting of the bird-machine, the 
occurrence marks to date the most notable 
achievement in the science of aviation; and 
chronicles also the long-dreamed of, and 
by some believed impossible, human mas- 
tery of the air. 





From NEW YORK to LOS ANGELES 
Greatest Mechanical Achievement of Year 1911 


By MORTON SACKETT 





The Vin-Fiz 
Company con- 
quered every 
obstacle in the 
management 
of the trip — 
and there were 
many of them 
— it financed 
the whole af- 
fair, and it is 
entitled to 
whatever of fi- 
nancial gain 
accrues in con- 
sequence of its 
connection with the wonderful flight. 


How Vin-Fiz Dominated During the 
Flight 

I take off my hat to the brilliant adver- 
tiser connected with the Vin-Fiz Company 
in whose 
fertile 
OTrain 
originat- 
ed this 
unparal- 
leled ad- 
vertising 
scheme. 

For au- 
dacity 
and ju- 
dicious 
**plung- 
ing,’’and 
as an ex- 
hibition of resourcefulness and nerve this 
across-the-continent aeroplane feat eclipses 
any advertising 








Rodgers testing engine before a flight 


**stunt’’ in re- SS = La 

cent years. je 7 : 
The most py 

amazing thing / 

about it—to me 


—is the over- 
whelming success ¥ 
with which it has 
been attended. 
In spite of the 
hugeness of the 





Rodgers and ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ Flyer at Sheepshead Bay Race Track 
just before the start, 


nani 





children might 
dislocate their 
precious little 
necks by sky- 
gazing. It was 
always difficult 
to get the spe- 
cial train over 
the rails fast 
enough to 
make dates 
with the more 
swiftly flying 
air-craft. Some- 
times, for days, 
the weather was 
such as to absolutely prohibit any attempt 
at flight. 

Yet through it all, and in spite of it all, 
the daring Rodgers, and his bulldog back- 
ers stuck to their program, with a grit and 
an enthusiasm that were simply unbeatable. 

And 
right 
generous 
was their 
reward. 

Brass 
bands 
greeted 
the avi- 
ator at 
nearly 
every 
stop. 
Millions 
of people 
read the 
name ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ in huge letters on the 
aeroplane as it skimmed the air close over- 
head. Mayors 
en route presented 
the “‘freedom of 
the town’ 
whatever that 
may mean. Pub- 
lic schools were 
closed that the 
children might 
see the wonder- 
ful sight. The 
railroads ran ex- 

















Spectacular ‘“‘Banking”’’ at Overland Park, 
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“Vin-Fiz’ Aeroplane Crosses Continent 


be impossible to convey a clear idea of the 
intoxication of enthusiasm that possessed 
the people along the route, and for many 
miles distant. 

At one place a man rode fifty miles on 
horseback to see the aeroplane and the 
daring aviator. 

Men and women who were so old and 
enfeebled that they had not left their beds 
for years crawled to the doors and streets 
to watch for the air-craft. At every stop 
thousands stood for hours awaiting Rodg- 
ers’ arrival, and cheered themselves hoarse 
when the great bird, with the name ‘‘Vin- 
Fiz’’ staring at them from the under side 
of the wings, swooped closely over their 
heads. 

If a glass of ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ were sold for 
every time the name was spoken by the 
people who saw the aeroplane it would 
keep the bottlers busy for a hundred years 
to supply the demand. 

And this will convey but a faint idea of 
the amazing success of the advertising con- 
nection of ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ with Rodgers’ great 
feat. 

It is doubtful if one solitary avenue of 
advertising value was overlooked. Rarely 
if ever has there been such a perfect carry- 
ing out of perfectly designed plans. 


“Vin-Fiz” Bottle Rodgers’ Mascot 


Before Rodgers took his seat in the 
biplane on Long Island, New York, he 
fastened a filled bottle of ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ to 
one of the upright stay wires of the ma- 
chine, remarking, with a laugh that it 
would be his mascot and would bring 
him good luck. 
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Special ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ car that accompauied Rodgers, 


Curious to relate, in spite of his many 





















































































undertaking, in te, LNsx cursions from falls, some of them very serious, the little 
Credit to the “Vin-Fiz” Company, defiance of ob- ee - y nearby districts. bottle of Vin-Fiz came through unbroken, 
Chicago stacles that { Vv Every newspaper and wasstill wired to the upright rod when 
+ io tha Vineiic. Gon é Chica would have ut- Map of Rodgers’ route showing important stops along the _— the aeroplane dipped into the Pacific surf. 
oF Pehl ita ts sins civepam: MO Pes erat terly discouraged and thousands From this circumstance has arisen the 
’ goes the credit of the successful flight; and the ordinary advertiser, the whole program, all over the world chronicled the daily wide-spread fancy that Vin-Fiz is the ‘‘mas- 
y it shares with the daring aviator the glory as outlined months in advance, was carried progress of the flight. The wires carried cot’’ drink; the drink of good-luck. To 
and reward of the achievement. the news to every civil- drink a glass of Vin-Fiz, either ae 
I he story is one of intense interest. Rodgers and ‘‘Vin-Fiz billed Bennes Bee Maryland, Pasadena, ized nation. bottle or at the soda fountain is said to in- 
It will be recalled that a prize of $50,000 yi All along the route sure six hours of good-luck for the drinker. 
was offered by the Hearst newspapers to there fluttered from the Six hours because there are six letters in the 
pe first man W ho — the continent of aeroplane millions of atetn **Winte.”* 
America in an aeroplane. “Greetings From the —_ 
Amongst others, Calbraith P. Rodgers Ph ty po Abel of What, Then, IS “Vin-Fiz”? 
d entered for the eee , the two sides of which is And what, then, IS this ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ about 
He had won distinction as a daring, yet shown herewith. which such a turmoil has been created ? 
‘ cautious pilot of the air, and was the holder Vin-Fiz pennants and Merely a soda-fountain or bottled effer- 
ut of the big prize for sustained flight at the other devices were freely — vescing drink. Prepared from unfermented 
ur great Chicago Aviation Meet in the sum- ; grape juice and other fruit flavors. 
mer of 1911. And by virtue of the marvelously refresh- 
ing and restorative properties of the grape, 
° ‘‘Vin-Fiz ' is probably the most healthful, 
Greetings frem the Sky most invigorating and most beneficial sum- 
= 5 mer or winter drink ever introduced to the 
* Rodgers in the Vin-Fiz Flyer through to ultimate com- public. ; 
at pletion according to the It would have won its way without ad- 
from New York to Los Angeles~for first intention. vertising— purely on merit. But this spec- 
—+ the Hearst $50,000 ocean to ocean flight And how Vin-Fiz did tacular aeroplane flight has, of course, 
am. | dominate! How admir- thrown it to the front with such impetus 
ea. ably every cog and corner that it is yet almost impossible to fill 
me {G2 fitted into each other orders, even in the middle of winter. 
along the route! ‘To be 
ent VYiht Fiz sure Rodgers Shad many 
a tumble; many a hair- Wreck of “Vin-Fiz” Flyer near Long Beach, California, 
PeGsTEACO TRADE MARK ss 


breadth escape. He near- 


ly demolished his aeroplane almost before distributed in advance of the arrival of the 





























The Ideal Grape Drink 

lesire to Dc . INIT: C he had left New York. And he did it Vin-Fiz aeroplane. Souvenirs of various 
be "oe Sees See again —and nearly kinds, including 
wae t ‘Saaeh gad tin ck oF Mtaaiiaua te aha & killed himself, some made from 
rest, 6 when within sight splinters of the ma- 
vi [The Vin-Fiz Company immediately and sound of the chine, the result of 

took steps to have Rodgers’ bi-plane christ- Pacific breakers. early accidents, were 
et “28 ened ‘‘Vin-Fiz,’’ also to furnish a special And there were sold and given away. 
IPANI train as an escort and base of supplies dur- — simply innumerable Vin-Fiz postal cards 
“ITY ing thetrip. It further provided an almost other troubles. One were prepared for 
oe unlimited ‘‘Special Press Bureau’’ to cash city had an ordi the thousands who 
| in on the advertising value of the flight at nance against un 1 tilized them to send 
ORY the various stops along the route. authorized air-craft to distant friends. 
= Aa The connection of the big newspaper alighting without To those who had 
rO prize expired, by limitation, before Rodg- a license, within its not the good fortune 
BUILD ers had completed half the trip. Hence- sacred _ precincts. to witness the scenes 
8 10 308 forth it was a ‘‘Vin-Fiz’’ affair, pure and And another was wodeete diveiun asus UF iaae tate Paciae Gaenn ot attending Rodgers 





simple. afraid the school Long Beach, Cal., December 10, 1911 progress, it would 


























Dio en 
An Advertisement to Druggists |: 


OU, who know chemistry, realize the great harm that can come 
through impure drugs. 
You know, too, that many druggists—with no technical training 
—no realization of the harm they are doing—sell sudstitutes for the 
really worthy articles which you handle. 
You have found that in many cases these cheap stores have taken business 
e away from you that ought to have been yours. 








Taken it away by selling at a lower price (even without the knowledge of 4 
the buyer) some imitation of the product that has been called for. 

You may feel that ultimately it will result in loss of business to them, for 
the substitute disappoints the buyer. £ 

It does not do what had been expected of the genuine article, but— 

People will go on believing other things are “just as good”’ until they are 
told what the real thing does. 

For the good of your own business may we suggest that you who have the Rs 

° confidence of your community— a 

Tell to your customers that Dioxogen 1s a positive germicide. 

Tell them that Dioxogen prevents and relieves sore throat—by killing the 
germs that cause it. 

Tell them Dioxogen prevents poisonous wounds by killing the germs that ’ 
cause infection and blood poisoning. 

Tell them Dioxogen is an invaluable mouth wash and nasal douche—because 
it kills the disease germs that enter the body through these passages. . 

Tell them Dioxogen positively kills disease germs and harmful bacteria f 

> whenever it touches them. ‘ 

Tell them Dioxogen is the “first aid always’’ for cuts, burns and wounds a 

of every description, because it makes the wound surgically clean—so nature é 


can do her healing work quickly—completely. 
Tell your customers Dioxogen should be in every home—every office— 
every factory. 
Tell them Dioxogen is the ounce of prevention. 
Tell them Dioxogen is absolutely harmless—a child can use it freely. 


When you have told them all these things, your customers will realize why 
you sell Dioxogen at less profit to yourself, and not a substitute. 




















@ a 
You may intimate if you like that any one who trifles with health by offering 
a substitute for mere profit is a pretty dangerous citizen. 
This sort of talk will help you. 
It will help your business more. 
It will help your customers most of all. 
And if—by your exploitation of purity and honesty—we are slightly the 
gainers too—What harms 
. Dioxogen ts a ger germ destroyer—not 
merely an antiseptic. It 1s absolutely harmless too. $ 
THREE SIZES: 
Small (5% oz.) 25c. Medium (10% oz.) 50c. Large (20 oz.) 75c. 
98 Front Street New York City 
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